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POEMS. 


FROM    HORACE. 


ODES.    BOOK    I.    ODE    34. 


Once  careless  of  the  Gods  above, 
Their  vengeance  vain,  and  vain  their  love, 
I  ovvn'd  no  heavenly  Power  that  rules, 
Lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  schools  : 

vol.   n.  . 


FROM    HORACE. 

But  now  impell'd  by  Reason's  voice, 
I  mourn  my  error,  blame  my  choice  ; 
And  wiser,  o'er  the  boundless  main 
Pursue  the  course  I  left,  again. 

For  oft  has  Jove  his  lightnings  hurl'd, 
And  oft  his  thunders  awed  the  world  : 
The  streams  have  trembled,  rock'd  the  ground, 
And  gloomy  Styx  has  heard  the  sound  ; 
Groan'd  Taenarus  through  his  rueful  caves, 
And  Atlas  with  his  waste  of  waves. 
For  Jove  can  change  the  human  state, 
And  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  great ; 
Or  bid  the  weak  and  lowly  rise, 


And  breathe  the  air  of  brighter  skies. 


FROM     HORACE. 

The  diadem  and  regal  plume 
Others  at  Fortune's  nod  assume, 
Who  loves  to  shift  the  scenes  of  men 
From  dark  to  bright,  to  dark  again. 


FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.    BOOK    IV.    ODE   2. 

TO    ANTONIUS    JULUS. 

Julus,  whoe'er  would  fain  aspire 
To  emulate  the  Theban  lyre, 
Would  on  frail  waxen  pinions  high 
By  art  Deedalian  mount  the  sky  : 
And,  like  the  daring  youth  elate, 


Would  rival  his  dread  dang'rous  state ; 


FROM    HORACE. 

And,  plunged  amid  the  ocean  wave, 
Mark  with  a  name  his  sleepless  grave. 

As  rushing  from  the  mountain  steep, 
Some  river's  storm-swoln  surges  sweep, 
Which,  bursting  o'er  its  wonted  bounds, 
The  waters  with  the  land  confounds : 
Thus,  thus  th'  impetuous  Pindar  see 
Evolve  conceptions  vast  and  free  : 
In  words  embodied,  deep  and  strong, 


He  rolls  the  tide  of  thought  along. 


Apollo's  honours  wait  his  brow, 
As  through  the  dithyrambic  now, 


6  FROM     HORACE. 

With  combinations  new  and  bold, 
He  loves  his  fearless  course  to  hold ; 
Borne  on  by  strength  and  fire  of  soul, 
In  numbers  which  no  laws  control : 
Whether  the  court  of  Heaven  he  sings, 
Or  high  Heaven's  kindred — earthly  kings, 
By  whom  the  monster  Centaurs  fell, 
And  dire  Chimsera,  birth  of  hell: 
Or  tells  the  far-applauded  name 
Of  those  on  whom  Olympic  Fame 
Conferr'd  her  fairest,  brightest  meed, 
By  wrestling  won,  or  victor  steed  : 
And,  what  nor  brass  nor  stone  can  give — 
In  verse  immortal  bids  them  live. 


FROM    HORACE.  , 

The  tender  bard  in  sadness  weeps 
Where  widow'd  Grief  her  vigils  keeps. 
His  golden  morals,  as  they  rise 
On  wing  of  Glory  to  the  skies, 
He  rescues  from  the  oblivious  grave, 
To  grace  the  youth  they  could  not  save. 

See  !  Dirce's  swan  through  fields  of  light 
Tower  in  its  free  unwearied  flight : 
Whilst  I  where  Tibur's  rivulets  flow, 
On  labour'd  verse  my  care  bestow, 
In  shady  grove,  or  dewy  dale, 
Where  Silence  listens  to  my  tale. 


8  FROM    HORACE. 

So  in  the  soft  and  vernal  hour, 
The  Matin  bee  from  flower  to  flower, 
On  thymy  bank,  in  verdant  plain, 
The  sweets  pursues  with  toil  and  pain. 

Antonius,  thou  on  louder  string 
Shalt  mighty  Caesar's  triumphs  sing  ; 
When  conqueror,  on  the  Sacred  Way 
His  glorious  pomp  he  shall  display ; 
And  the  Sicambri  fierce  declare, 
Subdued,  their  dread  subjection  there. 
Him  shalt  thou  sing  of  heavenly  line, 
Of  Gods  to  men  the  gift  divine ! 


FROM    HORACE. 

Greater  than  all  on  earth  who  live, 
And  more  than  Heaven  again  shall  give, 
Though  Saturn's  pristine  age  of  gold 
Again  its  tranquil  course  should  hold. 
And  thou  shalt  sing  the  festal  days, 
The  public  joy,  the  rapturous  praise, 
With  which  exulting  myriads  burn 
To  hail  the  victor-chief's  return — 
The  forum  with  its  noise  and  strife, 
Ruffling  not  then  the  calm  of  life. 
I  too  will  swell  the  general  voice, 
And  with  compatriot  crowds  rejoice  ; 
And  grateful  bless  the  morning  bright, 
That  brought  to  Rome  her  pride,  delight. 


10  FROM    HORACE. 

Then,  peal  on  peal,  glad  shouts  shall  rise, 

In  triumph  to  the  echoing  skies  ; 

While  sacred  perfumes  steep  the  air, 

And  float  in  clouds  of  incense  there. 

Ten  choicest  heifers  of  the  herd, 

And  bulls,  by  thee  shall  be  preferr'd. 

A  tender  calf  shall  me  release, 

That  crops  his  flowery  food  in  peace. 

The  snow's  pure  whiteness  marks  his  brow, 

The  curved  light  resembling  now, 

That  winds  round  Cynthia's  silv'ry  horn, 

Three  short  and  fleeting  ev'nings  born  : 

His  form  the  yellow's  pleasing  hue 

Exhibits  to  th'  admiring  view. 


11 


THE    FALLACIOUSNESS    OF    HOPE. 


Along  life's  darkling  vale 

Man  holds  his  weary  way, 
Where  tempests  rude  assail, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  day  ; 
Where  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  make  run  o'er  the  cup  of  woe. 

Yet  Hope  with  syren  voice 
Shall  lull  the  list'ning  ear, 


12  THE    FALLACIOUSNESS    OF    HOPE. 

Who  bids  him  still  rejoice, 
Nor  bend  to  doubt  or  fear : 
She  bids  him  stretch  his  ardent  sight 
To  glittering  scenes  of  full  delight. 

And  ah !  the  flatt'ring  tale 

Who  would  not  fain  believe  ? 
Would  not  that  Hope  prevail, 

And  wildering  thought  relieve  ? 
Who  would  not  soothe  the  aching  heart, 
Or  from  the  blissful  visions  part  ? 

But  Truth  with  sober  mien, 
And  aspect  grave  to  view, 


THE    FALLACIOUSNESS    OF    HOPE.  13 

Flings  o'er  the  radiant  scene 
A  dunner,  sadder  hue  : 
The  fairy  prospect  melts  away, 
And  fades  in  gloom  the  golden  day. 

E'en  so  some  wretch  constrain'd 
'Mid  distant  climes  to  roam, 
In  heavenly  sleep,  no  longer  pain'd, 
Dreams  of  his  once  bless 'd  home  : 
Till  morn,  unwelcome  morn  appears, 
And  'gain  the  exile  wakes  to  tears. 


14 


FROM    iESCHYLUS. 


THE     PERSjE. 


CHORUS. 

Illustrious   Queen!    whom    Persia's   realms 
adore, 
Thy  pure  oblations  pour, 
And  let  thy  pious  offerings  go 
To  spirits  of  the  dead,  that  dwell  in  shades  below. 
But  we  will  chant  the  solemn  prayer, 
And  bid  it  wend 


FROM    AESCHYLUS.  15 

Its  way  to  Powers  that  hold  dominion  there, 
With  hope  to  us,  in  grace,  their  sov'reign  will  to 
bend. 

And  ye,  dread  Deities !   whose  sceptre  sways 
Night's    thickly-peopled     realms,    whom    Night 

obeys, 
And  lowest  Erebus — O  !  list  our  voice, 

And  let  our  souls  rejoice  ! 
Thou  Earth,  thou  Hermes,  and  thou  gloomy  King 
Of  the  dark  shadowy  reign, 
Lo  !  our  vows  to  you  we  bring  : 
May  they  our  hearts'  desire  and  gen'rous  purpose 
gain. 


16  FROM    ^SCHYLUS. 

The  soul  of  good  Darius  give  to  rise, 

And  view  again  the  sunshine  and  the  skies. 

What  ills  soe'er  his  gentle  spirit  knows 

Our  doom  to  be,  what  sufFrings  and  what  woes  : 

The  sorrows  and  the  dangers  yet  to  fall 

On  his  loved  country,  he  will  tell  them  all, 

And  show  their  bounds  prescrib'd.    In  the  repose, 

And  godlike  bliss  which  Virtue  throws 

Sacred  around  him,  does  our  prayer 
Safe  to  his  ear  its  mournful  cadence  bear  ? 

Wing'd  with  a  pensive  tale, 

Do  the  barbaric  tones  prevail  ? 
Aloud  we  will  proclaim  our  weight  of  woe  : 

But  does  he  hear  us,  does  he  hear  ? 


FROM    iESCHYLUS.  17 

Earth,  and  ye  Powers  that  rule  below, 
Whom  mortals  worship,  mortals  fear, 

To  gratify  our  eyes 

Let  Persia's  Kins;  arise  ! 

Let  him  awhile  your  solemn  mansions  leave, 

And  bid  ill-fated  Susa  cease  to  grieve — 

With   more   of    grace    and   splendor   round    him 

thrown, 
Than  when  the  object  of  her  love,  he  sat  on  Per- 
sia's throne. 

Veneration  guard  his  tomb  !  — 
Sorrowing  Virtue  wept  his  doom. 

VOL.    11.  K 


18  FROM    jESCHYLXJS. 

Pluto  !  Pluto  !  bid  him  rise, 
To  bless  again  our  anxious  eyes. 
For  'neath  Darius'  reign, 
Who  sought  the  calm  of  peace,  the  public  weal, 
No  barbed  dart  or  pointed  steel 
Crimson'd  with  blood  the  plain^ 
His  country's  counsellor,  his  country's  friend, 
He  lived  the  patriot  with  the  king  to  blend  : 

With  kind  paternal  sway 
He  held  his  course  along — his   mild   innocuous 
way. 

Rise,  Darius,  awful  Pow'r  t 
See  us  in  affliction's  hour  I 


FROM    JESCHYLUS.  19 

On  the  tomb's  sad  solemn  height 
Mingle  with  the  rays  of  light : 
And  thy  saffron-sandal'd  feet 
Lift,  our  gladden'd  view  to  meet : 
Let  the  rich  tiara  shed 
Rainbow  glories  round  thy  head. 

Rise,  Darius,  come  and  see 
Thy  wasted  country's  misery  ! 
Thou  shalt  hear,  unheard  before, 
Ills  that  hover  round  her  shore. 
Stygian  gloom  involves  her  sky, 
And  spreads  its  horrors  far  and  nigh. 
Susa  mourns  her  slaughter'd  sons, 
As  blood  o'er  fields  of  carnage  runs  : 


20  FROM    AESCHYLUS. 

And  as  her  hapless  youth  expire 
Beneath  Mars'  hot  and  ruthless  ire. 

Rise,  Darius,  come  and  see 
Thy  wasted  country's  misery  ! 
Weeping  Persia  mourn 'd  thy  fate  ; 
And  she  must  mourn  the  two-fold  state 
Of  Ruin,  that  with  giant  stride 
His  terrors  hurls  on  ev'ry  side. — 
Her  ships  which  rode  upon  the  wave, 
In  Ocean's  depths  have  found  their  grave. 


21 


FROM   DE   LILLE. 


LES   JARDINS. 


THE    EMBELLISHMENTS    OF   ART    DISPLAYED    AMONGST 
THE    WORKS    OF    NATURE. 


* 


Sublime  upon  the  mountain's  height, 
Whence  opens  on  the  ravish 'd  sight 
The  landscape  wide,  great  Nature  said, 
As  high  she  raised  her  awful  head, 
With  solemn  voice  and  accent  clear : 
"  My  words  do  thou,  O  Genius  !  hear: 


22  FROM    DE    LILLE. 

"  Around  these  wondrous  treasures  see, 
"  For  all  these  treasures  are  for  thee  : 
"  This  wild  and  savage  grandeur  still 
"  Requires  thy  aid,  and  wants  thy  skill." 

Thus  Nature  spoke.     See  !  Genius  flies 
Swift  at  the  word,  and  quick  applies 
His  powers  ;  and  from  the  various  mass 
Proceeds  to  choose,  arrange,  and  class 
The  forms  of  loveliness  that  lie 
Confused  and  darken'd  to  the  eye. 
He  bids  the  woods  their  beauties  throw 
To  the  green  vales  ;  the  vales  below 
With  their  own  charms  the  hills  adorn, 
By  Art's  Daedalian  influence  borne. 


FROM     DE    LILLE.  t23 

Scenes  quick  transform'd  at  his  command 
He  touches  with  his  potent  hand. 
Where'er  his  gladd'ning  steps  he  bends, 
To  all  around  new  grace  he  lends. 
To  please  the  fancy,  charm  the  eyes, 
A  thousand  unknown  beauties  rise. 
His  power  can  separate,  or  unite, 
Cast  into  shade,  or  clothe  with  light- 
Yet  he  exhibits  nothing  new, 
No  fresh  creation  to  the  view. 
'Tis  his  to  perfect  and  refine 
Great  Nature's  sketches,  fair,  divine. 
The  rough  and  frowning  rocks  no  more 
Lift  to  the  skies  their  foreheads  hoar. 


24  FROM     DE    LILLE. 

The  wood,  its  horrors  laid  aside, 
Opens  its  dark  recesses  wide  : 
The  river  seeks  its  destined  way, 
And  lakes  their  smooth  expanse  display, 
From  far  and  various  points  embrace 
Diverging  paths  an  ample  space, 
At  Genius'  bidding  :  there  confined, 
As  if  by  magic  knot  combined, 
The  wond'ring  forms  delight  impart, 
And  twine  enchantment  round  the  heart. 

Works  so  magnificent  and  bold 
May  fears  and  scruples  o'er  you  hold  : 
But  rove  amid  some  old  domain, 
Or  parks  that  crowd  the  rural  reign  : — 


FROM    DE    LILLE.  25 

How  !    lavish "d  there  are  sums  profuse, 
On  neither  ornament  or  use. — 
The  sculptur'd  arbour,  dwarfish  stream, 
And  vases  trim  these  spots  beseem — 
Such  friv'lous  labours — in  their  eye, 
Whose  tracts  they  are  that  round  them  lie. 
With  less  of  pains  and  less  of  cost, 
Than  all  on  toys  elaborate  lost, 
Shall  Art  with  nice  and  skilful  hand 
Adorn  a  varied  space  of  land. 


Let  all  such  senseless  grandeur  fall 


And  taste  so  false,  at  Genius'  call : 
Then  o'er  fair  Gallia's  fertile  plain 


Shall  blooming;  Eden  smile  again. 


26*  FROM     DE    LILLE. 

Should  this  surpass  your  best  essay, 
Enlarge  your  bound'ries  still  you  may  ; 
And  open  free  on  ev'ry  side 
Accessions  rich  of  prospect  wide. 
The  vale,  the  hill  of  distant  blue, 
Their  charms  combined  shall  spread  for  you. 

But  let  the  just  discerning  eye 
For  your  plantations  first  descry 
A  site,  were  favouring  causes  meet, 
To  bid  you  stay  your  wand'ring  feet : — 
A  hamlet,  which  the  woods  surround, 
Cities,  with  lofty  turrets  crown'd  ; 
And  far-seen  roofs  that  rise  on  high, 
Glittering  amid  the  sun-bright  sky. 


FROM    DE    LILLE  27 

The  rapid  river's  winding  shore, 
Whose  course  the  eye  can  scarce  explore, 
Shall  I  forget  ?     In  quiet  there 
Above  its  stream  are  islets  fair 
Sometimes  discern'd  ;  or  it  retires 
Where  the  high-arched  bridge  aspires. 

And  should  the  distant  sea  present 
The  azure  of  its  vast  extent ; 
The  grand  imposing  scene  do  you 
Exhibit  diff'rent  to  the  view. 
Here,  through  the  forest's  foliage  green 
The  mass  of  waves  be  faintly  seen  ; 
There,  to  the  deep  recess  of  bow'rs, 
O'erhung  with  wild  and  pendent  flow'rs, 


28 


FROM     DE    LILLE. 

Let  the  embowed  lengthen 'd  way 
The  prospect  narrow'd  safe  convey: 
Here,  where  th'  umbrageous  thickets  wind, 
Let  the  eye  pleased  old  Ocean  find- 
There,  lost  again — then  full  and  free 
Encompass  his  immensity. 

Bid  the  wide-roving  sight  repose 
On  objects  varied  as  are  those  : 
Such  accidents,  so  rich,  so  rare, 
All  spring  from  Nature's  frugal  care, 
And  Art's  :  for,  'neath  a  sparing  hand, 
These  glories  rise  at  their  command. 


FROM     DE    LILLE.  29 

O  Grecia  and  Italia's  plains  ! 
Where  Inspiration  ever  reigns, 
To  Genius  breathes  a  calm  around, 
Oft  wand'ring  o'er  your  sacred  ground  ! 
How  !  frequent  'mid  your  purple  skies, 
The  Painter  feels  his  spirit  rise  ; 
And  bids  upon  his  tablet  live 
The  pictures  present  scenes  can  give  : 
The  seas,  the  harbours  and  the  isles, 
The  rural  vales,  where  Flora  smiles  ; 
The  mountain,  whence  with  threat'ning  roar 
The  torrent  lava  rush'd  of  yore, 
Now  fertile  grown  ;  the  regal  pride, 
Which  other  cities  have  supplied  : 


30  FROM    DE    LILLE. 

A  new  world  rising  from  their  grave, 
Amid  the  strife  of  land  and  wave. 

These  glorious  prospects,  each  retreat 
Which  Virsril  wont  in  numbers  sweet 
Of  old  to  sing,  I  yet  would  see, 
Rapt  by  his  heav  nly  minstrelsy  ; 
And  glad  fulfil  the  fond  design 
Beyond  the  hoary  Apennine. 
And  I  would  read  th'  enchanting  lay 
In  scenes  where  he  was  wont  to  stray ; 
And  where  celestial  visions  fired 
The  bard,  by  thought  sublime  inspired. 
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STANZAS. 

How  !  transient  are  the  joys  of  man 

How  !  short  his  race  assign'd  ; 
Of  earth's  attractions  brief  the  span, 


And  fleeting  as  the  wind. 


The  cares,  the  troubles,  and  the  strife, 

The  tumult  and  alarm, 
Which  thick  disturb  the  calm  of  life — 

Can  aught  their  povv'r  disarm  ? 


3*2  STANZAS. 

Be  husb'd  complaint :  yon  golden  Star, 
When  night  invests  the  skies, 

Sublime  upon  her  radiant  car, 
The  blackest  gloom  defies. 
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ODE 


ON    THE 


DEATH  OF  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 


Hush'd  is  the  voice — the  tuneless  lyre — 

Nor  vocal  more  his  woodland  shades, 
Whom  Genius  warm'd  with  heavenly  fire, 
And  bade  his  wild  notes  fill  the  glades. 
His  fleecy  train, 
The  shepherd  swain, 

VOL.    II. 
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In  sorrow  pens,  at  shut  of  eve  : 

Nor  rosy  light 

Of  Morning  bright 
His  mournful  bosom  can  relieve. 

Alas  !  no  more  on  village  green 
The  gentle,  modest  bard  is  seen  : 
His  accents  mild  are  heard  no  more, 
Where  oft,  in  health,  he  trod  before, 
Pleased  with  the  frolics  of  the  rural  throng, 
Or  with  the  cheerful  laugh  and  artless  song. 

Oft  would  his  footstep  early  stray, 
When  Spring  her  purple  mantle  threw 
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O'er  meads  with  bright  profusion  gay, 
Still  glist'ning  with  the  pearly  dew — 
Beside  the  hill, 
Or  where  the  rill 
Wells  on  the  margin  of  the  grove ; 
Whilst  happy  birds, 
And  grazing  herds 
In  air,  on  earth,  were  wont  to  rove. 

He  too,  when  Summer  o'er  the  land 
Had  pour'd  his  gifts  with  liberal  hand : 
And  sloping  hills  and  winding  plain 
Far  beam'd  with  golden  waves  of  grain, 
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Frequent  to  Nature's  glorious  scenes  retired, 
With  joy-steep'd  heart,  that  worshipp'd  and  ad- 
mired. 

When  Autumn,  as  the  year  rolPd  on, 

Had  tinged  the  woods  with  mellower  hue, 
And  the  Sun's  lamp  more  dimly  shone, 
And  skies  a  keener  radiance  threw — 
With  tranquil  breast, 
And  mental  rest, 
Oft  would  he  linger  on  the  wild ; 
Whilst  the  Moon's  ray 
Illumed  the  way, 
To  glad  the  heart  of  Nature's  child. 
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And  when  drear  Winter's  glooms  prevail'd, 
And  howling  tempests  heav'n  assail'd, 
Immersed  in  sober,  tender  thought, 
Haunts  of  the  pensive  Muse  he  sought : 
He  sought  the  snow-crown'd  hill,   the  sounding 

mead, 
The  scarce-heard  brook,  o'erhung  with  blanched 
reed. 

Tho'  Science,  from  the  cultured  bowers, 

Where  in  deep  shade  she  loves  to  dwell, 
Ne'er  crown'd  him  with  her  envied  flowers, 
Nor  met  him  at  her  sacred  cell : 
Yet  visions  bright 
Of  heav'nly  light 
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Moved  o'er  his  free  aspiring  soul : 

He  breathed  the  air 

Of  regions  fair, 
Fond  captive  to  their  bland  control. 

vSweet  bard  !  while  simple  beauties  please, 

And  lucid  fancy,  native  ease. 

And  power  loved  Nature's  charms  to  paint 

In  colours  nor  too  strong  nor  faint — - 
The  moral  pathos  of  thy  rural  lay 
Still  shall  delight,  and  live  o'er  Time's  decay. 

In  dulcet  cadences  of  song 

Thy  kindling  soul  its  raptures  pour'd, 
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As  borne  on  wing  sublime  along, 

Above  the  vale  of  life  it  soar'd. 

The  Omnific  Cause 

Of  Nature's  laws 

Thy  breast  with  seraph  transport  fired  : 

And  glowing  love 

From  Heav'n  above, 
On  earth,  its  inmost  frame  inspired. 

How  awful !  how  unsearchable  the  ways 
Of  Him,  the  Lord  of  all  created  things  ! 

His  grace  accorded,  Peace  her  smile  displays — 
Withheld,  Affliction  points  her  scorpion  stings. 
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No  more  that  sympathetic  mind 

By  Reason's  steady  laws  confined, 

Unsettled  on  its  baseless  throne, 

Its  joys  and  sorrows  all  unknown, 

Sank,  ere  he  reach'd  the  destined  tomb, 

In  darkest,  deepest,  saddest  gloom.* 

From  such  a  solitude  of  night 

His  soul  emerged  to  worlds  of  light. 

Yet  would  his  heart-breathed  prayer  arise 

To  Him  who  arch'd  yon  glorious  skies, 

That,  whilst  Heav'n's  bounteous  hand  should 

deign 
His  earthly  being  to  sustain, 

*  Robert  Bloomfield  died  in  a  deplorable  state  of  men- 
tal derangement. 
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His  spirit,  vigorous  and  serene, 
Might  triumph  on  this  darkling  scene.* 


*  O  Thou,  who  bidst  the  vernal  juices  rise  ! 
Thou,  on  whose  blasts  autumnal  foliage  flies! 
Let  Peace  ne'er  leave  me,  nor  my  heart  grow  cold 
Whilst  life  and  sanity  are  mine  to  hold  ! 

Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
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LINES, 

BY  THE  LATE  MR.  ALFRED  POYNTZ  SANDERSON, 

OF    PEMBROKE   COLLEGE,    OXFORD.* 

Ere  yet  the  hand  of  death  lies  cold  upon  me — 
Ere  yet  the  clod  in  hollow  murmurs  falls 

*  Only  brother  to  the  author.  He  died  at  a  very  early 
age,  from  the  effects  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-ves- 
sel, soon  after  he  had  begun  his  residence  at  Oxford. 
This  pathetic  effusion  was  found  amongst  his  papers,  after 
his  decease.  It  is  published  on  the  present  occasion, 
together  with  several  other  short  pieces  to  which  his 
name  is  affixed,  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction.  — The  de- 
licate state  of  his  health,  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  plaintive 
tone  which  pervades  his  verses. 
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Upon  my  coffin  ;  grant,  O  pensive  Muse  ! 

O  !  grant  one  parting  lay. 

Ye  fruitless  wishes,  empty  hopes,  adieu ! 

The  bloom  of  youth,  the  spring  of  life  is  fled — 

And  I,  alas ! 
To  the  dark  grave  am  sinking. — 

I  had  hoped 
Some  small  distinction  on  my  name  would  wait, 
While  on  my  lonesome  grave 
Beams  the  mild  sun  of  Even,  and  the  Morn 
Gems  with  its  dews  the  turf  that  on  me  lies. 

O  !  may  some  sweet  village  maiden 
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Seek  my  lone  bed,   and,  o'er  my  fate  untimely 
Drop  one  soft  pitying  tear — 

And  the  soft  village  bells, 
With  their  sweet  music,  soothe  my  last  repose. 


Ab 


HYMN 


O  !    let  us  choose  the  better  part, 
Poor  pilgrims  in  this  vale  of  woe, 

With  willing  mind  and  thankful  heart, 
And  life's  insidious  hopes  forego  : 

Like  Mary  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
Fond  list'ning  to  His  voice  divine  ; 

Full  glad,  like  her,  the  Lord  to  meet, 
And  pour  our  anthems  at  His  shrine. 
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NELSON  : 

A  FRAGMENT. 

A   JUVENILE    PRODUCTION. 

See !  raised  on  high  War's  wavy  banners  gleam, 
Where  Nile  majestic  rolls  his  hoary  stream 
In  awful  grandeur,  o'er  his  wastes  of  sand, 
And  scatters  plenty  over  Egypt's  land. 
What  hostile  squadrons  on  his  ample  flood 
Bade  flow  profuse  the  crimson  tide  of  blood  ! 
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An  awe  majestic,  yet  of  softer  kind, 
Had  power  to  charm  the  half-reflecting  mind, 
While  echoing  thunders,  broken  and  controll'd, 
In  hollow  murmurs  round  the  mountains  roll'd  ; 
Darting-  on  high,  while  dazzling  flashes  play'd, 
As  the  swift  lightnings  sweep  th'  ethereal  shade  ; 
And  fiery  splendors  danced  on  Nilus'  tide, 
And  Night's  o'ermaster'd  shadows  scatter'd  wide. 
But  shone  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  wastes,  and 

stream, 
In  the  pure  vestment  of  the  falling  beam  ; 
And,  far  embosom'd  by  the  fateful  ray, 
Surpass'd  the  brightness  of  meridian  day. 
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The  sparkling  sands  an  unknown  lustre  threw, 
As  Light's  last  glimm'rings  from  the  scene  with- 
drew. 
Sudden  again  the  fleeting  prospect  round 
In  shades  evanish'd  of  a  night  profound  : 
Returning  Darkness  seized  her  wonted  reign, 
And  stretch'd  her  ebon  wings  o'er  hill,  and  clift, 
and  plain. 

Ah  !  who  shall  tell  how,  in  that  rueful  night, 
Man  after  man  was  reft  of  life  and  light  : 
How  o'er  the  decks  the  dead,  all  ghastly  pale, 
Were  strewn — nor  pitying  mortal  strife  bewail : 
Welt'ring  in  blood,  with  arm  unnerved  and  weak, 
With  beamless  eye,  and  cold  and  pallid  cheek, 
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Groaning,  and  heaving  deep  the  frequent  sigh — 

How  side  by  side  in  writhing  agony 

Lay  the  poor  wounded  :  how  relentless  Fate 

Exulted  grimly  pleas'd,  ah  !  who  relate, 

Xor  bid  Humanity's  bright  tear  to  flow, 

Melting  to  sorrow  at  the  tale  of  woe  ? 

From   shore   to   shore  with  sanguine   currents 
died 
The  blushing;  waters  roll'd  a  scarlet  tide  : 
The  gory  corses  of  the  recent  slain 
Rapid  were  wafted  o'er  the  sullen  main. 
Scar'd  at  the  cannon's  roar,  the  din  of  fight, 
The  wat'ry  nations  shunn'd  the  realms  of  light : 

VOL.    II.  d 
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The    deep's   fell    monsters    sought   their   inmost 

caves, 
In  dread  confusion,  'mid  the  boiling  waves  : 
And  lo  !  the  crocodile  affrio-hted  fled 
To  the  dark  depths  of  Nilus'  oozy  bed. 

ti*  "B*  ^re*  -re*  ^p  ^p 


How  long  shall  Discord  unrelenting  sow 
Her    baneful    seeds    whence     countless    mis'ries 

grow  : 
Choke  the  weak  germs  of  bliss,  that  rare  appears, 
And  shed  a  deeper  gloom  wide  o'er  this  vale  of 

tears  ! 
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How  long  shall  mortals  reckless  vengeance  deal, 

And  'gainst  their  fellows  lift  th'  insatiate  steel ! 

Many  the  life-embitt'ring  ills  that  wait 

On  thy  poor,  transient,  sublunary  state, 

Ah  !  thoughtless   man.      Think   not   the    furious 

train 
Of  fell  Diseases  ursre  their  course  in  vain. 
Seest  not  what  wide  destruction  marks  their  way? 
Wav'd  the  dark  ensigns  of  their  blasting  sway, 
Seest  not  how  sad,  reluctant  at  the  call, 
What  myriads  languish  and  what  myriads  fall  ? 
Sheathe,    guilty   mortals,    sheathe    the    reeking 

blade, 
All  strife  forgotten,  enmity  allay'd  : 
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In  tender  sympathy  the  balm  impart 

Of  consolation,  to  the  wounded  heart. 

So  shall  your  days  in  cordial  union  flow, 

Sweeten'd  the  bitter  cup  of  human  woe. 

No  more  the  hamlet,  desolate,  forlorn, 

Far    from    her    fields    shall    weep  her   children 

torn : 
But  Peace,  man's  truest  good,  in  blessings  reign, 
And  Plenty  smile,  and  Eden  bloom  again. 


# 


Reft  of  your  sons,  your  tender  husbands  reft, 
To  pine,  to  weep  all  hopeless,  cheerless  left, 
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For  you  we  mourn  :  ye  claim  the  gen'rous  sigh, 
The  crystal  tear  of  soft-eyed  Sympathy. 
In  vain  for  you  the  glorious  Lamp  of  day 
Shoots  o'er  the  purple  east  his  golden  ray : 
In  vain  the  Moon,  amid  the  vault  of  night, 
A  silv'ry  deluge  pours  of  beauteous  light, 
Illuming  earth  and  sky  :  for  you  in  vain 
Spring's  magic  wand  bids  Nature  smile  again  ; 
While  incense  breathing  from  her  balmy  wings 
The  joyous  Zephyr  vermeil  roses  flings — 
Clad  in  a  glitt'ring  robe  of  various  hue, 
The  laughing  Flora  sips  the  pearly  dew — 
Pleasure,  to  meet  the  freshness  of  the  Morn, 
Floats  o'er  the  meads  on  easy  pinions  borne — 
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And,  as  the  birds  attune  their  am'rous  lay, 

Soft-warbled  music  melts  on  ev'ry  spray. 

In  vain  for  you  luxuriant  Autamn  beams, 

And  ruddy  gold  from  pendent  branches  gleams — 

The  lightsome  breeze  skims  o'er  the  bright'ning 

plain, 
And  bends  the  lustre  of  the  wavy  grain. — 
Nor  seasons,  day  nor  night,  can  joy  impart, 
For  tort'ring  grief  hangs  heavy  at  your  heart. 
Ye  feel  the  pressure  of  War's  iron  hand, 
A  pensive,  mournful,  solitary  band. 
1  see  you  roam  'mid  thickest  woodland  glooms : 
I  see  you  linger  round  the  mould'ring  tombs. 
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Odious  the  cheerful  day,  the  rosy  light, 
Ye  pour  your  sorrows  to  the  serious  Night. 
1  hear  your  shrieks  of  anguish,  hapless  moans, 
Your  heaving  sighs,  and  agonizing  groans. 
In  deepest  pangs  ye  mourn  your  sons  no  more, 
Your  husbands  dear  who  died  on  Egypt's  shore. 
How  pleas'd  ye  oft  to  lisping  babes  would  tell 
The  sire's  return,  to  babes  belov'd  so  well — 
Would  press  them  closer  to  your  fond  embrace, 
And  kiss  the  father  in  the  infant's  face  ! 
Where  all  the  father  once  ye  joy'd  to  view, 
Say,  mourners,  now  does  pleasure  live  to  you  ? — 
The  sire's  return — this  ev'ry  care  excell'd  : 
Transporting   thought !    this  mis'ry's    gloom  dis- 
pells. 
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This,    this    could    soothe   the   wearied   mind    to 

rest, 
And  pour  a  balsam  on  th'  afflicted  breast : 
With  this  e'en  Toil  and  Poverty  could  please, 
Bless'd  as  with  Pleasure  in  the  lap  of  Ease. 
But  vain  the  bliss — soon  Hope  enliv'ning  flies — 
Close   bright'ning   scenes,  and    darker  prospects 

rise ! 
No  more  your  sons,  your  husbands  shall  ye  see 
Speed  to  your  cots  with  rapt'rous  ecstacy  : 
No  more  shall  clasp  them  in  your  fondling  arms, 
No  more  the  father  gaze  the  infant's  charms  : 
No  more  recount  his  toils,  his  dangers  o'er, 
And  show  how  battles  rage  and  oceans  roar : 
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Xo  more  in  quiet  glide  your  nights  away, 
Or  cheerful  duties  wait  the  rising  day. — 
But  weep  no  more — they  fell  by  Nelson's  side, 
Like.  Britons  conquer'd,  and  like  Britons  died. 
And  mark — whilst  England's  tow'ring  banner  flies 
In  flaming  regions,  or  in  Arctic  skies, 
Admiring  lands  shall  tell  their  deathless  praise, 
And    bloom    their    honours   as   their   chieftain's 

bays, 
VVrho  nobly  bled  their  country  lov'd  to  save, 
And  rear'd  her  standard  o'er  the  subject  wave. 

Ye  brave  defenders  of  Britannia's  shores, 
Who  bear  her  thunders  where'er  Ocean  roars, 
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By  labours  wasted,  age  and  wounds  oppress'd, 
Your  country  soothes  your  cares,  and  gives  you 

grateful  rest. 
See  the  proud  pile #— the  gorgeous  structure  rise, 
With  towers  majestic  glitt'ring  in  the  skies, 
Hard  by  the  banks  of  Thames's  silv'ry  tide, 
Where  the  rich  navies  of  Augusta  ride. 
Be  comfort  yours  :  receive  your  well-earn'd  praise, 
And  conscious  Virtue  gild  your  latest  days. 

****** 

High  on  the  deck,  in  glory  and  in  arms, 
With  breast  compos'd,  and  deaf  to  War's  alarms  ; 
*  Greenwich  Hospital. 
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Resolv'd,  whilst  winged  fates  around  him  fly, 
Nobly  to  conquer,  or  as  nobly  die, 
Devoted  leader  of  admiring  bands, 
Firm  and  unmov'd  the  gallant  Nelson  stands. 
As  when  in  winter  blust'ring  tempests  rend 
The  darken'd  heav'ns :  the  howling  winds   con- 
tend, 
And  round  some  mountain-oak  in  thunder  beat, 
To  hurl  it  headlong  from  its  ancient  seat: 
Fix'd  to  the  rock  it  clings,  their  force  defies, 
And    proudly  waves   its   height,  exulting  in  the 
skies. f 

*JF  vF  TT  ^F  "TT  * 

t  "  Ac  veluti  annoso  validam  cum  robore  quercum 
Alpini  Borea?,  nunc  hinc,  nunc  flatibus  illinc 


b'O  nelson: 

See  !  see  !  in  sad  and  silent  order  go, 
Along  thy  streets,  Augusta,  moving  slow, 
Where  lights  funereal  fling  their  blaze  around, 
And  deep-ton  d  music  wakes  its  holy  sound, 
The  long  procession  : — to  yon  solemn  fane 
They  bend  their  way — a  melancholy  train. 
Britannia's  princes  join  the  weeping  band — 
Her  lords,  her  nobles,  rulers  of  the  land. 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old  contend 
To  bless  the  hero,  and  to  mourn  the  friend. 

Eruere  inter  se  certant;  it  stridor,  et  alte 
Consternunt  terrain  concusso  stipite  frondes: 
Ipsa  haeret  scopulis  ;  et  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
JEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit." 

Virg.  JEx.  IV 
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Onward  they  move  to  where  a  sacred  gloom 
\n  deepest  shadows  shrouds  the  warrior's  tomb  : 
Grief  at  each  heart,  and  tears  in  ev'ry  eye, 
They  bear  along  the  sad  solemnity. 


Lamented  Collingwood  !  for  ever  fled, 
Thou  too  art  number'd  with  the  warrior  dead. 
O  cruel  stroke  !  that  bids  the  patriot  die ; 
Again  calls  forth  admiring  Albion's  sigh. 
Thy  well-earn 'd  praises  shall  thy  name  defend, 
Through  ev'ry  age,  the  mighty  Nelson's  friend.- 
Hest,  patriot  spirits  ! — ho v 'ring  angels  keep 
Their  vigils  near,  and  guard  your  sacred  sleep ! 
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RETIREMENT:    AN    ODE. 
A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Sweet  Ev'ning  Star!   whose  placid  ray 
With  soft  sensations  moves  my  heart ; 

Indulge  thy  vot'ry's  pensive  lay, 
O  !  hear  a  song  devoid  of  art. 

Hush'd  are  the  woods,  the  groves,  the  vales, 
A  sacred  stillness  breathes  o'er  all ; 

While  soft  o'er  hills  and  dewy  dales, 
The  mellow  beams  of  moonlight  fall. 
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Calm'd  are  my  thoughts ;  no  wild'ring  woes 
Within  my  tranquil  bosom  rage  : — 

Might  I  enjoy  such  sweet  repose 

From  youth's  gay  morn  to  closing  age  ! 

No  fame  I  wish,  no  wealth  require, 

No  sigh  for  grandeur  heaves  my  breast : 

Retirement's  shade  my  sole  desire, 
My  only  wish  domestic  rest. 

Do  they  who  climb  Ambition's  height, 
Who  eager  grasp  at  sceptred  pow'r, 

Feel  that  still  flow  of  fix'd  delight 

Which  soothes  the  swain's  unruffled  hour  ? 


b'4  RETIREMENT  : 

Safe  in  life's  vale  from  harsh  alarms, 
He  turns  to  bliss  whate'er  he  sees : 

Him  Nature's  sweetly  simple  charms, 
And  all  her  varying  scenes  can  please. 

On  some  sequester'd  village  green, 
Where  Peace  and  Innocence  abide, 

0  may  I,  by  the  world  unseen, 
In  rest  and  solitude  reside  ! 

O  may  my  life  there  glide  away 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear  : 

And  from  my  home  if  e'er  I  stray, 
May  all  I  see  that  home  endear ! 
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When  Death  shall  close  these  weaned  eyes, 
And  friends  around  my  bed  shall  weep, 

May  I — 'tis  all  I  then  shall  prize — 

Beneath  the  hallow'd  church-yard  sleep. 

And  may  the  Morn  my  lonesome  grave 
Gem  with  the  sparkling  dews  of  heav'n  ! 

And  may  the  breeze  the  green  grass  wave, 
And  o'er  it  beam  the  sun  of  Ev'n  ! 

And  naught  be  heard  near  my  one  cell, 
Save  village  sounds  at  day-light's  close : 

There  may  the  softly-pensive  bell 

Soothe,  sweetly  soothe  my  last  repose ! 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.     liOOK    I.     ODE   24. 
TO  VIRGIL. 

What  bounds  can  heart-corroding  sorrow  find 
For  one  so  dear,  from  life  for  ever  torn  ? 

Say,  how  shall  gladness  more  suffuse  the  mind, 
In  its  own  solitude  depress'd,  forlorn? 

Bring  then,  Melpomene,  the  plaintive  song, 
To  whom  the  liquid  voice  and  solemn  lyre, 

Celestial  and  immortal  gifts  !  belong- 
By  the  high  will  of  thine  almighty  sire. 
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And  does  Quintilius  sleep  the  sleep  of  death, 
By  every  Virtue — Justice,  Truth,  adored, 

And  uncorrupted  Faith  ?     His  latest  breath 
Has  he  resign'd,  by  all  the  good  deplored  ? 

But,  Virgil,  more  than  others',  have  thy  tears, 
Where  lies  the  object  of  thy  fond  regard, 

Bedew'd  the  grave.    None,  more  than  thou,  reveres 
His  worth,  or  deems  his  dreary  lot  so  hard  : 

Not  thus  to  thee  consign'd.     Not  Orpheus'  lyre, 
Whose  magic  tones  the  list'ning  woods  obey'd, 

Could  bid  the  valued  friend  again  respire, 
And  bring  to  earth  the  solitary  shade 
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For  Hermes  nor  can  tears  nor  waitings  bend 
To  change,  once  undergone,  Death's  rigid  state 

But,  yet  shall  patient  Resignation  lend 
Support  to  bear  the  stern  decrees  of  Fate. 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.      BOOK    I.     ODE    14. 

Shall,  then,  again  the  restless  sea, 
O  ship  !  sustain  thee  on  its  wave  ? 
Hold,  hold  the  port,  from  danger  free, 
And  bless  the  joys  that  halcyon  Quiet  gave. 

Ah  !  dost  thou  see  thy  shatter'd  side 
Defenceless  left,  without  an  oar  ? 
The  masts  and  yards  what  shocks  betide  ! 
Thy  keel  the  tempest's  rage  can  bear  no  more. 
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The  torn  shrouds  whistle  to  the  blast, 

That  o'er  thee  peals  its  hollow  moan  : 

No  Gods  are  nigh  :  their  mercies  past : 

None  see  thy  fearful  plight — none  hear  thy  groan. 

Boast  not  the  splendors  of  thy  race, 
Though  from  the  woods  of  Pontus  sprung — 
Thy  proud  descent  and  matchless  grace, 
By  nations  echoed  and  by  poets  sung. 

The  fear-struck  seaman  naught  avail 
The  gaudy  sheet  and  painted  stern  : 
When  Ocean's  blackening  storms  assail, 
In  these  he  trusts  not  for  a  glad  return. 
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Lest  thou  become  of  winds  the  sport, 

80  late  the  subject  of  my  care, 

Seek  ease  secure,  and  safety  court, 

Nor  the  dread  power  of  angry  Neptune  dare. 

For  thee  what  pangs  my  soul  oppress  ! 
What  anxious  thoughts  these  pangs  prolong  ! 
In  fear,  lest  mis'ry  thee  distress 
Appall'd,  the  glitt'ring  Cyclades  among. 
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STANZAS. 

Gently  blow  the  ev'ning  breezes 
From  the  curtain  of  the  west; 

And  the  sweet  refreshing  coolness 
Heralds  in  tired  Nature's  rest. 

Faint  and  fainter  grow  the  echoes 
Of  the  distant  village  green  : 

Deeper,  thicker  shadows  gath'ring 
Round  the  peace-inspiring  scene. 


STANZAS. 

'Mid  the  silent  purple  heav'ns 
Hesper  sheds  his  placid  ray, 

Welcoming  soft  Dian  rising 
O'er  the  crimson  verge  of  day. 

Toil,  his  footsteps  homeward  bending, 
Pleas'd,  contented  with  his  lot, 

Meets  the  fondness  of  Affection, 
In  his  quiet  humble  cot. 


FROM    TASSO. 

LA    GERUSALEMME    LIBERATA. 
ER.MINIA. 

The   maid   her   steps,  with  sad  and   fear-struck 

mind, 
Hurries  in  flight,  nor  casts  one  look  behind  : 
Through  night's  dun  shadows,  or  the  beam  of  day, 
No  purpose  guides  her  solitary  way. 
Continued  sorrows  cloud  her  pensive  breast, 
And  tears  and  sighs  forbid  her  soul  to  rest. 
But  when  the  fiery  horses  of  the  Sun, 
Yoked  to  his  golden  wain,  their  course  had  run ; 
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And  he,  array'd  with  softer  light,  again 
Bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  western  main, 
She  reach 'd  the  sacred  banks  of  Jordan's  wave, 
There  to  the  ground  her  wearied  limbs  she  gave. 
No  food  accords  her  wasted  strength  relief, 
Her  only  food  her  troubles  and  her  grief. 
At  last  the  Pow'r  that  lulls  in  bland  repose 
Man's  aching  heart,  and  sweet  oblivion  throws 
O'er  mortal  cares,  his  downy  pinions  spread, 
And  breathed  a  heavenly  calm  around  her  head. 

She  wakes  when  early  birds,  with  cheerful  song, 
Welcom'd  the  morn,  the  woods  and  vales  among. 
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The  murm'ring  brook,  the  waving  of  the  trees, 
On   the   fresh   wave,    and   'mid   the   flowers  the 

breeze 
Burst  the  soft  bands  of  sleep  :  her  languid  eyes 
She  opes  unwilling  to  the  rosy  skies. 

In  that  still  scene,  contented  with  his  lot, 
The  humble  shepherd  rear'd  his  peaceful  cot. 
Between  the  margin  of  the  stream  and  grove, 
Strange  sounds  are    heard,  and  startling  voices 

rove. 
She    dreads    new    dangers  :     quick    return    her 

fears  ; 
Tremble  her  limbs,  and  stream  afresh  her  tears. 
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The  sio-hs  of  anguish  and  the  notes  of  woe, 
That  rend  her  bosom,  from  her  lips  that  flow, 
Are  broken  on  the  breeze,  as  they  proceed, 
By  the  sweet  warblings  of  the  pastoral  reed. 
She  rises  :  she  surveys  the  prospect  round, 
Her  timid  footstep  ling'ring  on  the  ground. 
Anon,  amid  the  shade  of  whisp'ring  trees, 
A  man  with  Age's  honours  crown'd  she  sees  : 
He  wove  a  rustic  basket ;  and  a  lay 
Of  rural  quiet  charm'd  his  toil  away. 
Three  youths  were  list'ning  to  the  pleasing  song, 
Whilst  grazed  his  flock  the  flow'ry  vale  along. 
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Errninia,  fearful  lest  the  blaze  of  arms 

Might  terror  wake,  and  scatter  fierce  alarms, 

With  gentle  words  and  mild  and  placid  tone, 

Bids  them  all  danger  and  all  doubt  disown. 

Her  lovely  eyes  display'd,  and  golden  hair, 

These  are  the  accents  that  her  mind  declare  : 

"  In  peace,  O  race  belov'd  of  Heaven  !  pursue 

"  The  task  you  value,  and  your  labours  due : 

"  These  shining  arms  no  coming  war  foretell : 

"  Yours  still  the  toil,  the  strains  ye  love  so  well. 

"  Father!"  she  cried,  "  whilst  War  around  you 
burns, 

"  And  in  his  desolating  march  o'erturns 
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"  The  works  of  Peace,  say,  in  this  calm  retreat, 
"  How  do  ye  fear  not  his  advance  to  meet? " 
"  Son,"  he  rejoin'd,  <l  from  outrage  here  secure, 
"  No  wrongs  we  suffer,  and  no  ills  endure : 
"  No  hostile  schemes  these  quiet  seats  annoy, 
"  Nor  here  does  Mars  his  ruthless  arts  employ. 
"  Unhurt  my  kindred,  and  my  flocks  at  ease, 
"  Here   have   I    dwelt    whilst    all   around   could 

please. 
"  The  din  of  arms  ne'er  shook  these  fields  of  rest, 
"  With     dulcet    peace    and    calm     contentment 

blest : — 
"  Whether  it  be  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain 
{  To  the  lone  shepherd  of  the  rural  plain, 
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"  A  life  which  tumults  rude  shall  ne'er  assail, 
"  Safe  in  the  bosom  of  the  distant  vale : 
"  Or  whether,  as  the  lightning  in  its  flight, 
"  Rives  the  tall  cliff,  and  strikes  the  mountain- 
height  ; 
"  But  spares  untouch'd  the  dale  beneath  that  lies, 
"  Whilst  far  above  its  vengeful  fury  flies  : 
"  So  here  no  terrors  War  invading  flings— 
"  For  these  are  levell'd  at  the  throne  of  kings  : 
"  No  martial  threats  my  lowly  fortunes  fear ; 
'*  Unknown  are  violence  and  rapine  here. 

"  So,  happy  in  my  poor  neglected  state, 
"  I  covet  not  the  grandeur  of  the  great. 
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"  No  regal  diadem,  a  glittering  prize, 

"  Has  pow'r  to  move  or  fascinate  my  eyes  ; 

"  Nor  sordid  Avarice  and  Ambition  find 

"  Within  the  precincts  of  my  guiltless  mind 

"Reception    there    to    dwell: — my    drink    the 

i 

wave, 
"  Which    bounteous    Nature    pure   and    crystal 

gave. 
"  No  doubt  alarms  lest  poison  fell  distain 
"  The  rippling  brook  that  wanders  through  the 

plain. 
"  The  fruitful  orchard  and  my  flock  afford 
"  The  grateful  viands  of  a  frugal  board. 
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"  For  nature's   wants   are   few,    and   soon   sup- 

press'd, 
"  If  no  tumultuous  wishes  fire  the  breast. 
"  Those  are  my  sons,  sole  guardians  of  my  fold — 
"  No  hirelings  do  I  in  subjection  hold. 
"  Thus  in  the  quiet  of  this  lone  retreat 
"  I  live ;   and  view  the  deer  with  nimble  feet 
"  Bounding  along — the  sprightly  fish  at  play 
"  In  the  cool  stream,  beneath  the  sunny  ray  ; 
"  The  gay-plumed  birds  in  regions  of  the  air, 
"  Disporting  free,  with  sweetest  carols  there. 

"  But  once  desires  how  difT'rent  far  from  those 
"  Enchain'd  my  heart,  and  barter'd  my  repose  ! 
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"  In  life's  young  dawn  my  country  I  forsook, 
*'  Disdainful  of  my  flock  and  shepherd's  crook. 
"  On  me  at  Memphis  kingly  favour  shone ; 
"  And  though   my   post   was  distant    from    the 

throne, 
'  The  royal  gardens  to  my  care  consign 'd, 
"  I  saw  how  courts  could  vitiate  the  mind. 
"  By  fairy  visions  led,  by  Hope  inspired, 
"  I  long  endured  the  life  which  soon  had  tired: 
"  And  when  with  youth  the  dream  of  Hope  was 

o'er, 
"  And  bold  Adventure  could  delight  no  more, 
"  I  sigh'd,  no  longer  restless  pleased  to  roam, 
"  For  the  lost  quiet  of  my  rural  home. 
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"  To  courts  I  bade  a  long  and  last  adieu, 
"  For  ever  banish'd  from  my  thoughts  and  view  : 
"  And  thus  returning  to  the  friendly  shades, 
"  My  peaceful  cottage  and  secluded  glades, 
"  The  years  in  sweet  contentment  glide  away, 
"  And  Peace  celestial  gilds  my  parting  day." 

Whilst    thus    the    shepherd    spoke,    Erminia 

hung 
In  rapt  attention  on  his  honied  tongue. 
His  words  at  once  descending  to  the  heart, 
Quell  the  rude  storm,  and  soothing  rest  impart. 
At  length  her  wishes  and  her  soul's  desire 
Bid  her  to  these  sequester'd  haunts  retire : — 


FROM    TASSO. 
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There  seek  in  solitude  the  balm  of  Peace, 

Till  Fortune's  angry  frowns  again  should  cease. 

Then  thus  she  speaks  the  purport  of  her  mind  : 

"  O  !  happy  art  thou,  to  thy  lot  resign'd, 

"  To  know,  by  proof,  how  empty  and  how  vain 

"  Are  human  joys — how  marr'd  by  mortal  pain  ! 

"  If  Heaven,  Protector  o'er  thy  happier  fate, 

"  Should  not  on  interruption  to  such  state 

"  Displeased  look  down — thy  soul  let  Pity  bend : 

"  To  helpless  misery  thy  succour  lend. 

"  Wrapt  in  the  quiet  of  thy  humble  cell, 

"  With  thee  and  Solitude  I  fain  would  dwell. 

"  Haply  my  heart  within  that  still  abode 

"  Shall  lighter  feel  its  troubles  and  its  load. 
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"  If  gems  and  dazzling  gold  allure  thy  mind — 
"  And  these  man's  thoughtless  race  in  thraldom 

bind — 
"  Then  learn  of  me,  for  I  their  value  know  :  — 
"  No  more  on  these  one  wandering  wish  bestow !'" 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  tear  in  silence  steals, 
As  she  in  part  her  piteous  tale  reveals. 
The  pious  shepherd  answers  to  her  sighs, 
And  to  her  sorrows  with  his  own  replies. 
Mild  he  essays  her  anguish  to  control, 
And  with  a  father's  love  to  calm  her  soul : 
Then  to  his  wife,  fond  partner  of  his  cares, 
Whom  Heav'n  had  lent — bow'd  down  with  weight 
of  vears, 
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The  maid  he  leads  :  around  her  limbs  she  spread 
A  homely  garb,  and  veil'd  her  beauteous  head. 
And  yet  her  eyes,  her  looks,  her  mien  declare 
That  not  a  rustic  girl  was  weeping  there : 
For  through  the  rural  vest  such  graces  shine 
As  clear  bespeak  her  of  a  kingly  line  : 
Her  ev'ry  action  dignity  pervades, 
Unknown  to  dwellers  in  sequester'd  shades. 
She  drives  a-field  the  flock  :  at  evening's  close 
She  pens  the  fold,  for  safety  and  repose : 
With  gentle  hand  she  draws  the  milky  stream, 
And  patient  churns  the  richness  of  the  cream. 
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AN   EVENING   LAY 

TO   THE    VALE    OF    SEBERGHAM. 

WRITTEN    IN    1827. 

BY    THE    LATE   MR.   THOMAS    SANDERSON.* 

Sweet  Vale  !  O  take  a  wanderer  home, 
O  !  take  me  to  thy  wild-wood  shades  : 

To  thee  at  that  still  hour  I  come, 

When  Evening's  dews  impearl  thy  glades. 

*  The  author's  uncle.  His  death  was  caused,  in  1829, 
by  accidental  fire,  in  a  manner  the  details  of  which  are  of 
an  appalling  character. 
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Thy  sun-beams  on  thy  pilgrim-swain, 
Chill'd  by  the  hoar  of  seventy  years, 

Will  bring  the  pulse  of  Joy  again, 
And  dry  the  fount   of  Sorrow's  tears. 

Unnerved  by  age,  by  care  and  grief, 

Sickly  and  pale  I  come  to  thee  ; 
To  die  like  yonder  fallen  leaf, 

Beneath  the  shade  of  parent  tree. 

My  home  shall  be  some  lonely  dell, 
Where  oaks  in  tow 'ring  grandeur  rise  ; 

Where  the  sweet  peal  of  village  bell 
Blends  with  thy  woodland  melodies. 
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There  Mem'ry,  ranging  o'er  Time's  waste, 
Shall  many  a  long-lost  scene  restore  : 

Shall  re-illume  the  shadowy  past, 
And  show  the  hours  that  beam'd  before. 

Oh  !  could  her  magic  powers  but  bring- 
Back  to  the  heart  that  sweet  delight, 

Which  flow'd  when  life  was  in  its  spring, 
And  all  around  me  green  and  bright  ! 

Amidst  an  alter'd  world  I  range, 

Thy  plains  have  lost  the  hues  they  wore 

In  ev'ry  spot  I  see  a  change — 
Some  feature  fled  that  pleased  before. 
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I  sigh  amid  thy  youthful  race 

Disporting  on  thy  village-green, 
For  there  I  meet  a  stranger's  face, 


And  ah  !  a  stranger's  distant  mien. 


Time's  ruthless  hand  has  rent  yon  tow'r* 
That  spreads  its  shadow  o'er  the  glade  : 

There  was  an  hour — a  brilliant  hour, 

When  brave  hearts  beat  beneath  its  shade. 


"  An  ancient  mansion-house  on  the  acclivity  of  Warnel- 
fell,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Dacre  family,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Dentons.  It  is  now  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  though  it  appears  to  have  had,  in  former  times,  all 
the  strength  of  a  baronial  castle.     [T.  S.] 
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For  there  the  pride  of  chivalry, 

The  Dacres  and  the  Dentons  shone  ; 
Who  in  the  fields  of  gallantry 


Wreaths  of  undying-  verdure  won. 


Those  were  the  times  when  Beauty  spread 
In  banner'd  halls  her  roseate  blooms  ; 

When  crested  knights,  by  Honour  led, 
Threw  o'er  her  their  protecting  plumes. 

In  ruins  lie  my  father's  bow'rs, 

That  were  a  bright  spot  on  thy  plain, 

When  Youth  and  Pleasure  strew'd  their  flow'rs, 
And  joy  came  unalloy'd  with  pain. 
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There  round  the  Christmas  festive  board 
Time  seem'd  to  pause  upon  his  wing  ; 

For  there  the  harper's  sprightly  chord 
Found  in  each  heart  a  kindred  string. 

If  Happiness  e'er  left  the  sky, 

And  lighten'd  our  dark  world  of  care, 

The  joy  that  sat  in  ev'ry  eye 

Announced  her  in  each  bosom  there. 

Now  dark  and  silent  is  the  hearth, 
Where  festal  tapers  shed  their  light ; 

Where  rural  revelry  and  mirth 

Beam'd  through  the  long,  long  winter  night. 
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How  sweet !  in  that  sequester'd  home 
Upon  me  shone  life's  orient  day  : 

I  never  dream'd  that  ills  would  come — 
That  present  joys  would  soon  decay. 

And  who  would  breathe  a  wish  to  know 
The  colour  of  his  future  years, 

In  this  mix'd  state  of  joy  and  woe, 

Of  shade  and  sunshine,  hopes  and  fears  ? 

* 

Had  it  been  given  to  mortal  eye 
To  view  the  stream  of  future  hours, 

Life  would  have  been  a  lethargy — 
A  shadowy  scene  of  torpid  pow'rs. 
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Thy  school,  gray  in  the  moss  of  age, 
Beside  the  church  still  rears  its  head ; 

Where  Stubbs  hung  o'er  the  classic  page, 
And  'mid  its  flow'rs  thy  youngsters  led. 

In  yonder  hallow'd  ground  repose 

Thy  village  race  of  former  days  ; 
They  had  their  fame  as  well  as  those, 

Who  glitter  in  the  poet's  lays. 

Yon  tomb  contains  my  parents'  dust. 

Blest  shades !  Oh  !  take  these  sighs  of  mine : 
I  love  to  gaze  upon  your  bust — 

To  linger  at  your  sainted  shrine. 
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Near  them  my  infant  brothers  rest: 

Sweet  buds  !  how  short  a  date  was  yours  ! 

Death  took  you  from  a  mother's  breast, 
To  ope  in  Heav'n,  unfading  flow'rs. 

And  blest  were  you  in  early  graves, 
For  age  is  but  protracted  pain ; 

A  longer  strife  with  winds  and  waves, 
Upon  a  wild  and  stormy  main. 

My  lot  has  been  to  linger  here, 
Till  ev'ry  earthly  joy  has  fled  ; 

Till  all  is  gone  the  heart  holds  dear, 
And  gather'd  sorrows  bow  my  head. 


TO    THE    VALE    OF    SEHKIMi  II  A  M.  '  I? 

Fierce  on  my  bark  the  billows  raved, 
When  distant  was  thy  shelt'ri.ng  port : 

Its  canvas  never — never  waved 
O'er  seas  where  halcyon  breezes  sport. 


To  me  thy  shades  will  bring  repose 
Where  first  I  saw  life's  dawning  lio-ht : 

And  may  my  setting  moments  close 
Like  the  mild  beams  on  yonder  height! 


A  letter'd  race  of  other  days, 

Sweet  Vale !  made  thee  all  classic  ground  : 
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Then  o'er  thee  waved  the  Muses'  bays — 
Then  ivied  wreaths  *  thy  scholars  crown'd. 

Beside  his  fav'rite  fountain  laid, 

At  evening's  hour  Relph  tuned  his  lyre  : 

And  sweeter  notes  in  wood  or  glade 
Ne'er  warbled  from  the  feather'd  choir. 

Denton  was  thine  ;  who,  in  yon  bow'rs, 
Sang  the  soul's  triumph  o'er  the  grave : 

Ye  Nine !  if  deathless  wreaths  be  yours, 
O  !  let  them  o'er  his  tomb-stone  wave. 

*  The  ancient  Romans  crowned  their  eminent  scholars 

with  ivy : — 

"  Te  "  says  Horace  to   Maecenas,  "  doctarum  ederae 

pramia  frontium 
"  Dis  miscent  superis."— (T.  S.) 
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Those  too  were  thine,  in  olden  time, 
Who  Valour's  brightest  laurels  won  ; 

Who  gather'd  fame  in  ev'ry  clime 
Where  Britain's  battle- standards  shone. 

Rear'd  in  the  glens  of  Liberty, 
Their  hearts  beat  warmly  in  her  cause  : 

Bold,  vigorous,  independent,  free, 
Like  their  own  forest-oaks  they  rose. 

Yes, — they  have  stood  on  battle-plain, 

Amid  the  foremost  of  the  brave  ; 
And  on  that  trackless  waste — the  main, 

Have  often  faced  the  mountain  wave. 
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All  chastely  bloom  thy  virgin-train  ; 

Thy  streams  and  flow'rs  all  sweetly  shine 
The  fabled  charms  of  Tempe's  plain 

Are  realized,  bright  Vale  !  in  thine. 

In  all  thy  scenes  there  is  a  spell 
That  binds  my  throbbing  heart  to  thee : 

And  oh  !  what  notes  around  me  swell 
Of  Nature's  sweetest  minstrelsy  ! 

Each  note  sinks  on  my  heart  like  balm, 
And  the  bright  flow  of  pleasure  brings  : 

It  minds  me  of  those  days  of  calm, 
That  o'er  me  flew  on  angel  wings. 
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If  some  old  friend,  whom  Death  has  spared, 
Still  suns  his  gray  locks  in  thy  dell, 

A  heart  with  warmth  all  unimpair'd 
Will  breathe  his  welcome  to  my  cell. 

We  there  will  talk  of  days  gone  by, 
That  brightly  flew  in  Pleasure's  train  : 

The  bosom  shall  suspend  its  sigh, 
And  beat  to  joy  and  mirth  again. 

And  I  will  string  again  the  lyre, 

And  round  me  draw  the  village  throng  : 

Gay  notes  shall  vibrate  from  each  wire, 
Responsive  to  the  shepherd's  song. 
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The  bowl  shall  chase  the  chill  of  age, 
And  round  the  heart  its  sunshine  throw 

No  blot  shall  dim  life's  closing  page, 
But  o'er  it  sweetest  flow'rets  blow. 
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FROM    HORACE. 


ODES.    BOOK    II.    ODE   9. 


TO   TITUS   VALG1US. 


The  dark  swoln  clouds  not  always  pour 
On  the  rough  fields  the  wat'ry  store ; 
Nor  black  and  angry  tempests  rave 
On  the  far  Caspian's  boist'rous  wave : 
Not  ever  on  Armenia's  shore 
Glistens  the  frost  condensed  and  hoar  : 
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Garganus'  oaks  not  always  bend, 
Nor  always  storms  his  forests  rend. 

But  you,  O  Valgius  !  ever  weep 

O'er  Mystes  wrapt  in  Death's  cold  sleep  : 

The  quiet  of  the  starry  Eve 

Does  not  your  pensive  breast  relieve ; 

Nor  orient  Morning  soothe  your  heart, 

Nor  consolation  e'er  impart. 

But  Nestor,  bent  with  weight  of  years, 
The  son,  dear  object  of  his  cares, 
Not  so  lamented  :  nor  did  they, 
Who  lived  to  see  the  fearful  day 
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Of  falling  Troy,  unceasing  mourn 
Their  Troilus  for  ever  torn, 
'Mid  dangers  fierce  and  War's  alarms, 
Rude  from  their  fond  parental  arms  : 
Nor  o'er  his  Phrygian  sisters'  soul 
Did  lasting;  glooms  of  sorrow  roll. 

But  bid  your  tears  and  anguish  cease, 
From  useless  grief  your  soul  release  : 
And  let  the  mighty  Csesar's  name 
Your  praise  and  acclamation  claim  : — 
The  triumphs  of  his  conq'ring  sword, 
Rome's  safety,  and  by  Rome  adored — 
The  cold  Niphates,  and  the  lands 
That  border  on  Araxes'  sands, 
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The  waters  of  whose  raging  tide, 
Now,  humbled  at  his  will,  subside. 
The  tamed  Geloni  Caesar's  reisn 
Confines  within  their  old  domain  : 
No  more  with  martial  steed  and  spear 
They  wake  the  neighb'ring  nations'  fear. 
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THE   MEDWAY: 

A  FRAGMENT. 
A   JUVENILE   PRODUCTION. 

Maids  of  the  sounding  lyre  !  who  wont  to  rove 
Beneath  the  cool  of  philosophic  grove 
In  days  long  past ;  whose  steps  delighted  stray'd 
On  Pindus'  summit,  where  responsive  play'd 
Enchanted  echo  to  the  tuneful  spell, 
That    breathed   soft  warbling   from   your   magic 
shell : 
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THE    MEDWAY 


A  youth,  O  maids  !  a  stranger  youth  inspire 
With  rage  poetic  and  celestial  fire  — 
A  stranger  youth,  to  fame  unknown  and  you. 
New  to  your  haunts,  your  sacred  temples  new  :  — 
Receive  a  suppliant  to  your  dulcet  care  ; 
Tho'  not  your  glory,  hear  your  vot'ry's  pray'r. 
O  !  lead  me,  lead  me  to  your  solemn  shades, 
Your  founts  umbrageous,  and  your  quiet  glades, 
Ne'er  pierced  by  foot  profane  :  attendants  fair  ! 
W  rapt  in  deep  musings,  let  me  linger  there, 
As  oft  as  Eve  outspreads  her  dusky  wings, 
And  sober  Silence  with  her  presence  brings  : 
Queen  of  the  west !  when  beams  the  glist'mng 

Star, 
And  Cynthia,  throned  on  her  wand'ring  car, 
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In  beauty  floats  amid  the  studded  sky, 

And  golden  orbs  that  pave  the  vast  on  high. 

Delightful  moments  !  then,  on  wings  of  fire, 

Might  I  to  Glory's  dazzling  heights  aspire  : 

A  voice  divine,  soft  as  descending  snow, 

In  melting  cadence  from  my  lips  should  flow  ; 

Praise,    deathless    praise,    my    theme    ennobled 

claim, 
And  gentle  Medway  vie  with  old  Ilissus'  fame. 

Conduct  me,  Fancy,  to  thy  roseate  bow'rs, 
Perpetual  blooming  with  ambrosial  flow'rs, 
Shed  from  thy  magic  hand,  profuse  around 
O'er  the  green  velvet  of  the  fairy  ground. 
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O  !  let  me  there  th'  enchanting  scene  explore, 
Taste  of  the  sweets,  and  bear  a  fragrant  store, 
Exulting  bear  away.     Majestic  Maid  ! 
Be  present,  Truth  :  without  thy  holy  aid, 
In  vain  the  warblings  of  the  vocal  string, 
Tho'  Phoebus  dictate,  and  tho'  Genius  sing : 
Befriend  my  labors,  breathe  thy  soul  divine 
O'er  all   my  thoughts,    and   live   through    ev'ry 
line. 

On  Medvvay's  banks,  by  Contemplation  led, 
The  mazy  verdure  have  I  loved  to  tread, 
Where  bending  willows  o'er  the  margin  weep, 
And  alders  dance  amid  the  quiv'ring  deep. 
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How  sweet  to  wander  o'er  his  winding  vales. 

His  tangled  copses,  and  irriguous  dales, 

Where     bleating    flocks    in    whitening    clusters 

stray, 
Browse   as  they   roam,    and  [crop   their   flow'ry 

way: 
Where  lowing  kine,  as  instant  Pleasure  leads, 
Drink   the   pure   stream,    or   graze   the  verdant 

meads  ; 
Pierce  the  dark  woods;   through  rustling  sedges 

bound, 
Beat   o'er   the  plain,    and    shake  the   trembling 

ground. 
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How  late,    amongst   these   still    and    peaceful 


scenes, 


These  vales  irriguous,  and  these  flowery  greens, 
These  sedgy  banks,  where  waving  alders  play— 
These  copses  dark,  that  scarce  admit  the  day — 
Oft   have    I    roam'd,   well  pleased,  in  healthful 

bloom, 
When    Spring    emerged  more  radiant   from   the 


gloom 


Of  Winter's  dreary  reign  :  when,  hand  in  hand, 
The  rosy-footed  May,  and  Zephyr  bland, 
Breathed  sweetest  odours   through  the  ambient 

air, 
And  smiling  scatter'd,  in  profusion  fair, 
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Their    laughing    treasures  :    when    the    melting 

strains 
Of  Nature  warbled  through  the  ravish'd  plains, 
Pleas'd  have   I   sought   the  banks  of  Medway's 

stream, 
All  azure,  ting'd  with  Phoebus'  dancing  beam, 

i 

Or  when  he  kingly  rose,  in  orient  vest, 

Or  sank  in  golden  pomp  far  in  the  amber  west. 

Here  Nature's  beauties  have  I  loved  to  trace, 

Her  smiles  celestial,  and  her  virgin  grace  ; 

Mused  on  her  charms,  enamour'd  of  the  Maid, 

In  pride  of  youth,  in  loveliest  garb  array'd ; 

Till  Admiration  of  the  pleasing  whole 

Has  fired  my  raptur'd — fired  my  captive  soul, 
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And  bade  her,  borne  on  wing  of  flame,  arise 
To  Him  whose  glory  fills  the  earth  and  skies. 

Happy  the  man  who  purest  pleasure  draws 
From    Nature's    converse,    and    her    Wond'rous 

Cause. 
He  nor  for  wealth  nor  grandeur  heaves  a  sigh, 
While  Nature's  riches  fair  around  him  lie 
In  bright  confusion.     Bliss  without  allov  ! 
Artless  the  guile,  and  innocent  the  joy  ! 
In  fancy's  eye  he  sees  the  rural  reign, 
The    wood-crown'd    mountain    and    the    flow'ry 

plain  ; 
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The  grassy  pasture,  stream,  corn-waving  field, 
For  him  their  fruits,  their  sweets,  their  treasures 

yield. 
In  fancy's  eye  he  rules  the  proud  extent, 
With  sweet  complacency  and  calm  content.* 

*  ••  When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine, 
Amidst  tbe  store,  should  thankless  Pride  repine? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  ? 


->v 


Ye  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendour  crown'd ; 
Ye  fields  where  Summer  spreads  profusion  round  ; 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale  ; 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  dress  the  flow'ry  vale, 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine  : 
Creation's  heir !  the  world,  the  world  is  mine !" 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
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All,  all  is  past :  but,  Memory,  bid  me  view 
Those  times  of  bliss,  those  pleasing  scenes  renew. 
Mid  all  the  storms  that  shake  th'  afflicted  breast, 
[mmers'd  in  sorrows,  or  by  cares  oppress'd, 
Kind  Memory  oft  can  unknown  joys  supply, 
Show  fairer  prospects  and  a  brighter  sky ; 
When  dark  the  present  low'rs — a  dismal  scene — 
Can  raise  the  pleasures  of  the  past  serene. — 
Yes,  all  is  fled  :  but,  Memory,  bid  me  view 
Those  times  of  bliss,  those  pleasing  scenes  renew. 

5jfT  SjF  s?P  :jF  Ijp  ^p 

Moons  shall  have  roll'd,  and  swift-wing'd  Time 
have  fled, 
Since  on  the  green  our  jocund  sports  we  led — 
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Our  jocund  sports  no  more.— Alas  !  no  more 
Can  we  those  scenes  of  innocence  explore. — 
How  blest  that  season  when  no  cares  annoy, 
When  all  is  soon- found  happiness  and  joy  ; 
And  conscious  Innocence  and  heav 'nly  Rest 
Hold  their  firm  empire  o'er  the  peaceful  breast : 
Delights  but  ill  exchanged  for  riper  years, 
When  with  our  freedom  grow  our  thick'ning  cares  ; 
And  oft,  too  oft,  Presumption  madly  blind 
Nips  the  young  blossoms  of  the  tranquil  mind  ; 
And  oft  Dishonour  and  embolden'd  Shame 
Stain  the  pure  lustre  of  the  goodly  name. — 
Where'er  ye  soon  shall  roam,  whate'er  pursue, 
Forgive  the  Muse  that  fain  would  sing  for  you. 
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Whether  the  patriot's  wreath,  the  warrior's  bays, 
Shall  urge  through  dangers  to  immortal  praise  ; 
And  ye  'mid  glooms  of  Polar  skies  shall  stray, 
Or  regions  flaming  with  eternal  day, 
Fired  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  fair  inclin'd 
To  shine  illustrious,  and  to  serve  mankind  : 
Or  ye  shall  haunt  the  busy  walks  of  Trade  ; 
Or  drink  the  cool  of  Academic  shade, 
And  by  the  midnight  oil  unlock  the  store 
Of  ancient  Wisdom  and  stupendous  Lore — 
Whate'er    your    aim,     be    Virtue,    Truth     your 

guide — 
Your  fair  attendants,  beaming  at  your  side. 
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Through  varied  life  his  worth,  his  name  revere, 
Who  taught  you  how  to  run  a  bright  and  safe 
career. 

To  him  who  trimm'd  the  Muse's  infant  wing, 
Bade    her    ascend,    and    trembling     touch    the 

string  ; 
Who  when  she  stray'd,  recall'd  her  devious  flight, 
Mark'd   out  her   path   and   set  her   wand'rings 

right — 
Duteous  to  him  she  pours  the  grateful  lay, 
Pleas'd  could  she  all  his  toils,  his  anxious  toils 

repay. 
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And  thou,  Instructor  of  my  earliest  years, 
For  all  thy  labours,  all  thy  patient  cares, 

May  peace,  O ,  may  peace  be  thine, 

The  sweets  of  ease,  and  more  than  rest  divine  : 
May  Heav'n  upon  thee  shower  its  blessings  down, 
Gild  all  thy  prospects,  all  thy  wishes  crown ! 

**r  tp  w  *«?  rfF  t(* 

But,  silv'ry  Medway,  as  he  winds  along, 
Claims  the  full  melody  of  plausive  song  ; 
Not  that  I  oft  have  trod  his  lonely  side, 
And  cleav'd  the  freshness  of  his  glassy  tide  ; 
Disported  frequent  on  his  meadows  green, 
Hope's  fairy  visions  bursting  o'er  the  scene  : 
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There  first  with  glowing  ecstacy  of  soul 
Saw  ancient  Lore  her  sacred  page  unroll : — 
The  noble  stream  a  higher  praise  would  claim, 
Far  brighter  honours,  and  a  loftier  fame. 

*n*  tt  *R*  *  *JF  *?> 


Midst  frowning  ramparts  pointing  to  the  sky 
Britannia's  navies  here  in  embryo  lie: 
And  daring  fleets,  that  stemm'd  a  ruthless  tide 
'Neath  other  stars,  in  proud  defiance  ride  : 
Here  sooth'd  enjoy  the  short-lived  calm  of  ease, 
Fiercer  to  lord  it  on  their  native  seas  : 
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Here  robed  in  strength  they  make  their  might£ 


reign, 


The  pride  and  wonder  of  the  subject  main: 
Here  busy  Commerce  spreads  her  swelling  sail, 
Kiss'd  by  soft  breezes  and  the  wanton  gale. — 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.      BOOK    IV.     ODE   5.* 

TO  AUGUSTUS. 

Great  chieftain  !  Heav'n's  paternal  care  ! 
Who  wield  the  destinies  of  Rome, 
And  rule  with  sway  propitious  there, 
vSpeed,  speed  your  ling'ring   steps,  long  absent, 
home. 

*  This  ode  appeared  in  1831,  in  Mr.  Valpy's  Family 
Classical  Library,  It  is  printed  here  with  a  few  slight 
alterations. 
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Speed  to  your  country  :    O  !  return  ; 

Their  prince  belov'd  the  people  claim  ; 

For  you  the  people,  senate,  burn, 

With  hearts  of  fire,  and  breathe  your  sacred  name. 

When,  like  the  beams  of  rosy  Spring, 

Your  face  its  living  lustre  throws, 

The  hours  more  vivid  pleasures  bring, 

And  the  glad  sun  with  brighter  splendour  glows. 

As  pensive  on  the  winding  shore, 

The  mother  bends  her  lonely  way, 

And  listens  to  the  distant  roar 

Of  sullen  waves  that  wanton  in  the  frav — 
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Then  turns  to  heav'n  th'  imploring  eye, 
And  prays  the  Gods  her  son  to  bless ; 
And  safely  to  his  native  sky 
Restore  whom  Love  is  ardent  to  caress  : 

Tis  thus,  e'en  thus  with  strong  desire, 
In  stedfast  faith  the  suppliant  hand 
Italia  lifts  :  she  asks  her  sire, 
Asks  that,  return'd,  he  glad  a  grateful  land. 

For  'mid  the  rich  and  flow'ry  fields 

Disporting  herds  in  quiet  graze  ; 

The  golden  harvest  Ceres  yields, 

And  smiling  Fortune  all  her  wealth  displays. 
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Safe  on  the  wave  from  hostile  arms 
The  seaman  steers  ;  her  guiltless  course 
Firm  Faith  sustains  ;  nor  Virtue's  charms 
Are  marr'd  by  darkling  wiles  or  daring  force. 

Crimes  whose  foul  blackness  blots  the  skies, 

Stern  Law  with  iron  arm  subdues  : 

The  father  in  the  child  descries 

Himself:  Transgression  winged  vengeance  rues. 

And  who  can  now  the  Parthian  fear, 
The  wand'ring  tribes  of  Scythian  snows  ; 
The  German  fierce  with  lance  and  spear ; 
Or  shun  the  conflict  with  Iberian  foes, 
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'Neath  Caesar's  rule  ?    The  happy  swain 
Weds  to  the  trees  his  tender  vine  ; 
Then  fills  the  bowl,  and  pours  again 
To  you  invok'd  the  richly-flowing  wine. 

To  you  we  breathe  full  many  a  pray'r, 

O'er  costly  goblets  sound  your  name  : 

The  feast  the  Gods  domestic  share  ; 

And  Greece  thus  celebrates  her  Castor's  fame, 

Or  great  Alcides — "  May  you  bring 

■£■" 

"  To  Latium  of  such  joys  as  these  !" 
When  cheerful  Morning  blushes  thus  we  sing, 
And  when  the  Lamp  of  day  sinks  in  the  western, 
seas. 
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FROM    HORACE. 

EPODES.      ODE    7. 

TO  THE  ROMAN   PEOPLE. 

Your  headlong  course  say  whither  bent  '.- 
Sav,  impious  men,  with  what  intent 

Ye  draw  the  restless  blade  ? 
Does  not  enough  of  blood  the  plain, 
Of  Latian  blood  imbue  the  main, 

Dire  scenes  of  slaughter  made  ? 
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Not  that  the  fall  of  Carthage  proud, 
Her  tow'rs  in  flames,  may  tell  aloud 

Your  triumph  o'er  the  foe  : 
Not  that  the  Briton,  hardy,  brave, 
His  freedom  lost  that  Xa'ture  gave, 

May  grace  the  victor's  show  : 

Tis  not  for  this  ye  bear  your  arms 
Where  Danger  frowns  'mid  War's  alarms, 

On  wave  or  tented  field  : 
But  that,  fulfill 'd  the  Parthian's  vow, 
He  see  Rome's  walls  and  temples  now 

To  madd'ning  conquest  yield 
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Of  Rome  herself.     The  rav'nous  breed, 
That  lives  of  blood  and  rapine  lead 

The  forest  wilds  among — 
Not  they,  in  hostile  fury  blind, 
Assail  their  fellows  and  their  kind, 


AVith  violence  and  wrong. 


What  fiercer  passions  fire  your  breast? 
What  crimes  disturb  your  peace  and  rest  ? 

What  guilt  high  Heav'n  offends  ? — 
No  words  respond  :  the  pallid  cheek 
Can  best  the  silent  strife  bespeak, 

Which  thus  the  bosom  rends. 
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Ah  !  thus  it  is.     A  stormy  fate 
Still  agitates  the  Roman  state, 

And  blood  of  Remus  slain  : 
A  brother's  blood,  by  murder  shed, 
Yet  calls  down  vengeance  for  the  dead — 

Unwash'd  away  the  stain. 
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ODE    TO    THE    MOON. 

T.    SANDERSON. 

When  gently  down  the  western  sky 
Sink  the  last  beams  of  parting  day  ; 
When  on  the  hill  the  tints  decay 

That  glitter'd  on  the  raptur'd  eye, 
To  thee,  O  Cynthia!  still  I  turn, 

Amidst  the  falling  shades  of  night, 
When  flow'rs  in  dewy  lustre  mourn 
The  absence  of  meridian  light : — 
To  thee,  pale  Empress  of  the  skies, 
I  turn  a  breast  that  heaves  with  sighs  ! 
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Whether  thy  silver  radiance  fall 
Upon  some  turret's  mould 'ring  wall, 
Or  shadowy  grove ;  or  trembling  gleam 
Upon  some  softly-murm'ring  stream: — 
Thou  criv'st  a  charm  unfelt  before. 

O'er  all  the  soul 
Sweet  pensive  pleasures  roll : 

The  mind  is  taught 
.Mild  Wisdom's  sacred  lore  ; 
And,  'mid  the  calm  of  midnight  hours, 
Roves  in  a  wider  range  of  thought — • 
New  energies  to  it  are  giv'n 
To  grasp  at  things  commens'rate  with  its  pow'rs, 
And  on  Reflection's  wins;  to  mount  to  Heav'n. 
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Hence  sacred  to  the  moral  sagr 

Is  the  lone  hour  of  night : 
He  sees,  as  from  a  rising  ground, 
Ambition  tread  his  guilty  round, 
'Mid  Pomp's  illusive  light : 
Around  he  sees  the  human  tempest  rage  : 
To  him  thine  orb,  and  all  the  shining  train 

That  in    heaven's  vault  perform  their  destin'd 
course, 

Roll  not  in  vain  : 
In  awful  characters  he  sees  imprest 
The  great  Creator's  name  ; — 
Feels  with  new  force 
Devotion's  sacred  flame, 
Fresh  kindled  at  the  skies,  pervade  his  breast. 
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The  bard,  to  whom  each  pow'r  is  known, 

That  dwells  in  Music's  magic  tone  ; 

Who  can  from  ev'ry  trembling  string, 

At  ev'ry  touch,  a  rapture  bring, 

Led  by  thy  beam,  roves  o'er  the  waste, 

Regardless  of  the  Winter's  blast ; 

Explores  the  lonely  track  that  leads 

To  mournful  dells  and  silent  meads; 

And  'mid  the  forest  dark  and  still, 

Beside  some  fairy-haunted  hill, 

With  looks  that  seem  to  speak  despair, 

With  breast  that  seems  o'erwhehn'd  with  care, 

Befriended  by  thy  influence  mild, 

Breathes  on  the  gale  his  fancies  wild  : 
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And  though  'tis  his  to  shed  a  rapt'rous  glow 
O'er  ev'ry  breast  which  Harmony  can  move — 
To  wake  the  tender  symphonies  of  Love — 
To  bid  the  obedient  Passions  Virtue  serve — 
Yet  ah  !  'tis  his,  in  ev'ry  trembling  nerve 
To  feel,  with  keenest  sense,  th'  afflictive  strokes 
of  Woe! 

Queen  of  the  Night !  O  near  his  shade, 

Gilt  by  thy  silver  hues, 

And  Evening's  falling  dews, 
Let  no  licentious  footsteps  stray  ; 
No  noise  his  silent  cell  invade, 
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Save  the  mild  Zephyr's  plaintive  gale, 
Soft-breathing  o'er  the  twilight  vale, 
And  gathering  fragrance  on  its  way  : 
Or  save  the  sweetly-solemn  sound 
That  wanders  o'er  the  osier'd  ground — 
The  mournful  echoes  from  yon  ivied  walls, 
And  the  wild  melody  of  distant  waterfalls. 
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HYMN. 


On  the  rough  and  wintry  wave 


The  fierce  and  foaming  billows  rave 


Stern  Danger  lifts  his  fearful  form, 
And  Death  despotic  rides  the  storm. 

At  God's  command  the  winds  are  still ; 
Hush'd  are  the  waters  at  His  will : 
No  longer  surges  lash  the  shore, 
Or,  robed  in  darkness,  tempests  roar. 
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And  O  !  when  earthly  Passions  rise, 
And  dim  our  prospect  of  the  skies  ; 
When  Sin  would  hold  with  dire  control 
Her  fatal  empire  o'er  the  soul : 

May  then  the  adamantine  shield 
Of  Grace  divine  protection  yield  ; 
Appease  the  tumult  of  the  breast, 
And  give  again  our  souls  to  rest ! 
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Fa  mine,  Pestilence,  and  Death  ! 

They  may  rage  their  transient  hour  ; 
But  the  Hand  that  bade  them  fly 

Soon  may  curb  their  fiercest  pow'r. 

Earthquakes,  Inundations,  Storms, 
Wait  the  dread  and  awful  Will, 

Messengers  of  Heaven's  high  King, 
Swift  His  orders  to  fulfil. 
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They,  their  woeful  task  when  done, 
To  their  prison-house  repair  ; 

And  bv  Strength  himself  confined, 
Slumber,  tamed  and  silent,  there. 
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THE    TROADES. 


CHORUS. 

Thus  thou  betray 'st,  O  mighty  Jove  ! 
And  giv'st  the  Grecians  to  destroy, 
And  hurl  from  its  proud  height  above, 

Low  in  the  dust,  the  smoking  fane  of  Troy. 

The  gale  of  incense  sweet — 
Which  breath'd  from  that  her  solemn  seat 

The  sacrificial  flame, 
And  Pergamus,  once  sacred  name  : — 
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Woods,  that  waved  on  Ida's  hill, 

Streamlets,  which  its  snows  distil ; 
Its  brow  serene,  where  danced  the  solar  ray — 
The  pride,  the  heav'nly  beauty — all  is  swept  away. 

No  more  the  victim  bleeds  to  thee ; 
No  more  in  mirth  and  revelry, 
To  Music's  soft  transporting  sound, 
The  sprightly  dancers  beat  the  ground  : 
None  now  the  sacred  vigils  keep, 
When  Night  revolves  the  hour  of  sleep ; 
The  Gods  no  breathing  statues  own, 
Exemplars  bright  of  Heav'n's  high  throne. 
No  festal  pomps  shall  now  be  seen 
Beneath  the  lamp  of  night's  fair  Queen, 
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Investing  with  soft  silv'ry  ray 

The  throngs  that  felt  Joy's  dulcet  sway. 

Fain  would  inquire  my  sad  desponding  heart, 

If  thou,  who  wield'st  the  sceptre  of  the  skies, 
To  my  lorn  city  dost  thy  care  impart, 

O'er  which  the  flames  in  lurid  volumes  rise  ? 
Thou  slaughter'd  husband  of  a  widow'd  wife, 
Alas  !  by  War's  stern  mandate  reft  of  life, 
Thy  corse  unburied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid, 
How  dost  thou  rove,  a  melancholy  shade  ! 
Me  o'er  the  wat'ry  way 
The  frail  bark  shall  convey 
To  Argos'  shore,  along  whose  winding  vales, 
Her  breezy  mountains  and  her  flow'ry  dales, 
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Grazes  the  gen'rous  steed — whose  bulwarks  high, 
With  threatening  aspect,  tower  towards  the  sky — 
Cyclopian  labour!— whilst  my  children  wait 
With  sighs  and  tears  and  anguish  at  the  gate. 

Mother  !    Mother  !  do  they  cry, 

With  imploring  agony  : 

Mother — Oh  that  word  to  me  ! — 

But  the  wide  and  stormy  sea 

Must  bear  me  from  your  weeping  eyes 

To  where  the  hills  of  Teucer  rise  : 

Or  where  against  the  Isthmian  land 

Are  dash'd  the  waves  from  either  hand  ; 

Where  Honour  gilds  great  Peleus'  name, 

And  lives  his  bright  undying  fame. 
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O  !  may  the  fierce  and  angry  bolt  descend, 
Of  high  Idsean  Jove  ; 

And  forked  flames  the  vessel  rend, 
Elanced  from  above — 
Which  wafts  me  from  my  natal  shore 
My  country  loved  to  see  no  more, 
Of  some  proud  Grecian  dame  the  slave, 
Beyond  the  far  and  sounding  wave. 

Rich  golden  mirrors,  where  with  fix'd  delight, 
The  fair  attendant  damsels  wont  to  gaze, 

The  bark  in  costly  trim,  and  beauty  dight, 
With  Helen's  pomp  of  ornaments  conveys. 

But  never  may  she  reach  the  strand 
That  confines  on  Laconia's  land  : 
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Her  father's  mansion  never  see, 
Nor  breathe  the  calm  of  Pitane  ; 
Nor  enter  at  Minerva's  shrine, 
Where  brazen  burnish'd  portals  shine  : 
For  her  licentious  wild  desires 
Wrapt  Ilium's  walls  in  Grecian  fires ; 
And  bade  the  beauteous  Simois'  stream 
Reflect  the  Argive  helmet's  gleam. 

Alas,  alas,  my  country's  hapless  state  ! 

\\  hat  woes  on  woes  in  dire  succession  wait ! 

Ye  mourning  wives  !  ye  see  the  blooming  boy, 
Astyanax,  the  hope  of  Troy, 
By  hostile  rage  and  vengeful  force 
Dash'd  to  the  ground  a  lifeless  corse. 
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Ill-fated  matrons  !  ye  behold  the  hour, 
When  triumphs  Grecian  Guilt,  and  triumphs  Gre- 
cian Pow'r. 
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C  RCE  S  U  S. 


Tin:  truth  comes  rushing  o'er  the  woe-worn  soul 
Of  Lydia's  monarch,  that,  in  other  days, 
With  solemn  accent,  from  the  lips  had  fall'n, 
Well  nigh  prophetic,  of  th'  Athenian  sage — 
Deem'd  happy  days,  albeit,  perchance,  not  so  ! 
Yet  on  him  Fortune  shed  her  brightest  beam, 
With  but  rare  intermission.  Wealth  for  him 
Had  heap'd  her  largest  stores  :   his  ample  courts 
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Blazed  with  the  pornp  and  splendors  of  the  east  : 
While  Conquest  with  her  crimson  banners  high 
'Mid  heav'n's  pure  azure  waving,  in  the  tract 
Of  his  embattled  hosts  had  willing  been, 
And    faithful    found.     Then    bless'd   himself  he 

thought, 
And  judged  by  others  bless'd  he  hoped  to  be. 
He  knew  not,  felt  not,  he  acknowledged  not 
The  chance  of  evils,  which  on  man  await, 
And  hover  o'er  him,  ready  to  descend. 
Misfortune's  image  in  the  dazzling  light 
With  which  Prosperity  illumes  her  path, 
Like  Gyges  with  his  ring,  had  viewless  been. 
Well  might  he  startle  with  amazement  new 
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At  words  so  strange,  so  novel,  which  declared 
One  of  the  happiest  who  had  trod  the  earth 
Of  mortal  beings,  him  whose  humbler  lot, 
But  not  with  moderate  blessings  unadorn'd — 
Enough  for  prudent  hopes  and  calm  desires — 
Had  placed  him  far  below  the  great — how  far 
Beneath  the  glittering  heights  of  Sardis'  pow'r  ! 
But  yet  on  him  a  virtuous  offspring  smiled, 
Who   loved    him,   and    revered    the    good   man's 

worth  : 
And  thus,  his  care  and  tenderness  repaid — 
His  sons  in  pride  of  strength  and  manhood  round 

him — 
He  grasp'd  the  prize  the  nearest  to  his  heart; 
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And  cared  not  to  embrace  the  golden  wave 
Devolving  down  Pactolus  ;  or  inhale 
Breezes  that  gather  fragrance  from  the  woods 
Of  rich  Panchaia.     Tranquil  flow'd  the  hours, 
Till  hostile  legions  on  his  country's  shore 
Kindling  the  flames  of  war,  he  rush'd  away, 
Fired  with  the  ardour  of  the  patriot  soul, 
Fierce  to  the  battle-field.     He  fought,  he  fell  : 
But  smiling  Victory  bless'd  his  closing  eyes  : 
His  shining  name  a  grateful  land  embalm'd 
With  all  that  marks  the  martyr'd  hero's  worth, 


And  with  Affection's  tears  bedew'd  his  grave.- 


Of  them  —  the  Argive  youths,    whose    virtues 
fair 
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Gave  early  promise  of  abundant  fruits  ; 
Whose  filial  love  and  piety  shone  out 
With  lustre  dazzling  to  the  astounded  minds 
Of  lauding  multitudes,  in  slumbers  sweet 
Made  doubly  sweet  by  Conscience  comfort  breath- 
ing— 
From  life,  and  all  life's  hopes  of  fairy  hues 
For  ever  snatch'd  away^ — mysterious  fate  ! 
In  answer  to  a  mother's  fondest  pray'r, 
That  Heav'n's  selectest,  best  and  fairest  gift 
Might  fall  upon  their  head— of  them  by  Death 
Thus  torn  from  expectation  of  the  joys 
And    blessings,   which  the    world   might  have  in 
store, 
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Felicity  to  predicate — to  him 

Seera'd  but  the  babbling-  of  an  infant's  tongue  ! 


But  Flatt'ry's  unction  to  the  soul  applied 
With  soothing  oft  repeated,  shall  benumb 
The  fine  Perceptions  bounteous  Nature  gave. 
The  air  which  Royalty  inhales — in  which 
She  lives  exclusive  of  the  healthier  breeze 
That  o'er  the  rang;e  of  less  exalted  life 
Invigorating-  blows,  these  tender  plants 
Stunts,     and     enfeebles  —  checks    their    genial 

povv'rs: 
So  Nature  sickens  at  the  Siroc's  breath. 
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But  o'er  the  tortured  soul  of  Lydia's  king 
The  truth  with  dread  experience  flashing  comes. 
The  scion  of  his  house — its  pride  and  beauty — 
By  dire  mishap  destroy'd — the  gallant  youth 
Cut  off  by  hand  of  him  whose  grateful  heart 
Had  bound  him  to  protect  the  life  which  fell 
Beneath  his  deadly  stroke  : — by  fate  of  war 
His  kingdoms  wrested  from  him — pass'd  away, 
And  set  the  vigorous  sun  of  what  he  deem'd 
His  changeless  glory — captive  and  forlorn — 
And  none  to  succour — on  the  dismal  pyre 
He  lies  in  all  the  bitterness  of  grief — 
The  fiery  volumes  eager  to  ascend, 
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And  wrap  them  round    their   victim.     From   his 

tongue, 
With  Nature's  emphasis  proclaim'd  aloud, 
The  "  Solon  ! — Solon!" — madd'ning  to  his  soul — 
'Mid  Desperation's  blackest  horrors,  fall  ! 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.      BOOK    IV.     ODE    7. 
TO  TORQUATUS. 

The   snows    are    fled:  fresh  verdure  clothes  the 
meads, 

Reviving  foliage  decks  the  wavy  groves: 
The  less'ning  stream  a  limpid  current  leads, 

And  in  its  course  with  pleasing  murmur  roves. 

The  rural  nymphs,  the  Graces — how  divine  ! 

In  sweet  society  the  dances  weave. 
O  !  let  not  erring  men  of  earthly  line 

Hope's  fairy  visions,  fancied  bliss  deceive. 
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How  short  is  life,  proclaims  the  fleeting  year ! 

Its  vain  pursuits  and  pleasures  pass  away : 
This  solemn  truth  the  closing  shades  declare 

Of  night,  still  pressing  on  the  steps  of  dav. 

The  cold  is  soften'd  by  the  western  breeze  : 

Spring    smiling   strews    with  flow'ry    gifts    the 
dales  ;— 
Soon  'neath  the  sultry  wing  of  Summer  these 
Again  to  die — and  Beauty  quits  the  vales  ! 

Next  Autumn's  fruitage  gilds  the  bending  trees  : 
His  icy  reign  last  ruthless  Winter  holds. 

So  passes  mortal  life  by  Heav'n's  decrees, 

As  conq'ring  Time  on  wheels  of  lightning  rolls. 
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Her  wasted  lamp  relumed,  pale  Cynthia  glides 
Acrain  the  glitt'ring  hosts  of  heav'n  amon<j\ 

When  gloomy  Fate  the  thread  oflife  divides, 
To  man  no  more  the  scenes  of  earth  belong. 

We  then  to  other  unknown  realms  descend, 

But  dust  and  shadows — phantoms  of  the  dead  : 

In  sad  society  with  mortals  blend — 

Long  since  on  earth  their  course  eventful  sped. 

The  good  iEneas,  Ancus  rich  in  gold, 

Are  silent  wanderers  on  the  solemn  shore, 

And  Tullus.     Who  the  counsels  shall  unfold 
Of  Pow'rs  supreme  whom  trembling  men  adore? 
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Who  knows  if  they  shall  yield  a  longer  date, 
And  still  extend  his  life's  contracted  span  ? 

Or  bid  at  once  inevitable  Fate 

Close  all  the  prospects  of  the  dying  man  ? 

Whate'er  of  goods  the  bounteous  hand  bestows, 
Of  avaricious  heirs  shall  'scape  the  hold. — 

The  debt  all  doom'd  to  pay  Torquatus  owes  :  — 
Naught  e'er  the  Judge's  awful  voice  controll'd. 

Thee  shall  avail,  Torquatus,  virtue,  birth, 

Or  all  the  splendor  of  thy  "  words  that  burn?" 

Not  Dian's  potent  arm  shall  win  to  earth 
The  good,  the  famed  Hippolytus'  return. 
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Not  Theseus,  strong  in  friendship,  shall  restore 
To  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  sun 

Pirithous,  wand'ring  on  still  Lethe's  shore — 
Two  souls  by  tried  affection  render'd  one  ! 
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FROM    HORACE. 


ODES.    BOOK    IV.    ODE    3. 


TO   MELPOMENE. 


The  man  on  whom,  O  Muse  divine ! 

At  life's  fresh  dawn,  with  placid  eye, 
Thou  shalt  have  shed  thy  smiles  benign, 

And  breathed  on  him  thy  spirit  high  ; 
No  crown  shall  win  of  Isthmian  fame, 
Nor  own  the  sturdy  wrestler's  name  : 
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Nor  fiery  steeds  shall  bound  along, 

And  bear  him  victor  to  the  goal ; 
Nor  Delian  bays,  nor  poet's  song, 

Shall  mark  the  hero's  martial  soul  ; 
Nor  shall  the  Capitol  display 
The  glories  of  his  triumph-day. 

But  murm'ring  streams  their  lapse  that  guide 
Through  peaceful  Tibur's  flow'ry  vale; 

The  breezes  of  the  woodland  side, 

That  wing  their  perfumes  througn  the  dale, 

Shall  bid  him  flourish,  see  him  rise 

On  strains  iEolian,  to  the  skies. 
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And  see  !  the  Queen  of  cities  give, 
Immortal  Rome  !  and  her  high  race, 

My  name  among  her  bards  to  live, 
And  clothe  it  with  celestial  grace : 

Her  breath  less  Envy  scatters  now, 

To  blast  the  laurels  on  my  brow. 

To  thee,  my  voice :  O  !  heav'nly  Maid, 
Whose  fingers  sweep  the  tuneful  lyre 

'Mid  cool  Pieria's  steepy  glade, 
Thou  couldst  with  vocal  sound  inspire 

The  fishes  mute — and  they  should  ply 

The  swan's  soft  dying  melody. 
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'Tis  thine,  that  where  my  steps  I  bend, 
Me  Admiration's  eye  pursues  : 

Or  passing  stranger,  welcome  friend — 
The  lyrist  still  of  Rome  he  views. 

'Tis  thine,  I  drink  the  vital  breeze; 

'Tis  thine  I  please,  if  yet  I  please. 
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PASTORAL  ELEGY 

TO     THE    MEMORY     OF    THE 

REV.  JOSIAH  RELPH. 

T.  SANDERSON. 

I  ask'd  of  a  shepherd,  who  press'd 
A  bank  where  the  primroses  blow, 

Whose  cares  had  not  sadden'd  his  breast, 
Tho'  Age  had  indented  his  brow — 
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I  ask'd  him  to  show  me  the  seat, 

The  arbou^  where  Corydon  play'd, 
Whose  warblings  so  sweetly  did  meet 


The  chorus  that  came  from  the  glade. 


"  That  arbour,"  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"  With  chaplets  of  sorrow  is  crown'd, 

"  Since  the  pipe  that  bade  rapture  be  nigh 
"  No  more  spreads  the  magic  of  sound. 

"  Can  the  sun,  when  it  crimsons  the  hill, 
"  Or  gilds  with  rich  lustre  the  lawn — 

"  Can  the  soft-soothing;  voice  of  the  rill 
"  Delight  when  our  Corydon 's  gone? 
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"  Beneath  yon  rude  thorn  he  reposed, 

"  When  Spring  had  enamell'd  each  scene  ; 

"  When  Summer,  in  splendor  had  closed. 
"  And  Autumn  had  mellow 'd  the  green. 

"  In  winter,  so  wild  and  so  drear — 

"  In  woodlands  deprived  of  their  shade, 

"  He  roam'd  'mid  the  waste  of  the  year, 
"  And  mourn'd  o'er  each  flow'ret  decay'd. 

"  Where  the  dew-dropping  willows  complain 

"  To  streamlets  that  wander  beneath, 
"  The  Echoes  repeated  his  strain, 


"  While  the  Muses  were  twining;  his  wreath. 
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"  The  first  time  he  breathed  on  his  reed, 
"  And  aaveits  wild  notes  to  the  wind, 

"  The  swains  of  the  valley  decreed 
"  A  garland — the  type  of  his  mind. 

"  The  pink  and  the  lily  were  there,— 
"  The  laurel,  the  emblem  of  fame,— 

"  The  rose  that  can  vie  with  the  fair, 
'>  But  in  blushes  renounces  its  claim. 

"  Still  sacred  to  Grief  be  the  bow'rs 
"  That  rise  on  the  verge  of  yon  grove, 

"  Where  Innocence  gathers  her  flow'rs 
"  To  weave  the  fond  garlands  of  love. 
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"  There  Corydon's  health  did  decline, 
"  Like  lilies  that  droop  in  the  dale  ; 

"  There  Sorrow  did  sprinkle  his  shrine, 
"  Like  dew  that  descends  on  the  vale ! 

"  What  bosom  refuses  to  mourn 
"  Beside  the  green  leaf  of  his  yew  ? 

"  He  gave  us  a  lesson  to  learn, 
"  As,  dying,  he  bade  us  adieu ! 

"  Sunk  in  shade  lies  the  pride  of  the  grove, 
"  When  the  beam  fades  at  eve  on  yon  height ; 

'  But  we  saw  all  his  virtues  improve 
"  When  the  ray  of  his  life  set  in  night. 
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"  Remembrance  shall  dwell  on  his  lay, 
"  That  chased  ev'ry  woe  but  Despair; 

"  That  soothed,  at  the  fall  of  the  day, 
"  So  sweetly  the  vigils  of  Care. 

"  On  the  breast  of  yon  stream  *  as  it  flows, 
"  Shall  the  tribute  of  sorrow  be  shed  ; 

"  While  the  yew  drops  the  dews  from  its  boughs 
"  To  impearl  the  green  turf  of  his  bed." 

The  shepherd  then  rose  on  his  crook, 
As  the  shades  of  the  ev'nine  were  near  : 

F  A  favourite  fountain,  near   which    he  used  to  pass 
many  of  his  summer  evenings. — (T.  S.) 
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In  silence  he  paused  on  a  brook, 

And  I  bade  him  farewell  with  a  tear.* 

*  Relph  died  in  1743.  His  writings  are  now  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  He  excelled  in  the  delineations  of  rural 
life.  Ease  and  simplicity  characterise  his  verses  ;  and  the 
molle  atqne  facelum  may  be  applied  generally  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  muse.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  com- 
posed several  of  his  best  pieces  in  the  provincial  dialect 
of  the  north  of  England. 

The  subjoined  Ode  to  his  "  Favourite  Fountain,"  to  be 
admired,  requires  only  to  be  known  : — 

Hail  !  sweet  solace  of  my  care, 

As  the  Sabine  fountain  fair  : 

And  were  mine  the  Sabine's  lays, 

Thou  shouldst  rival  it  in  praise. 

Boast  old  springs,  a  sacred  train, 
Of  their  Nymphs  and  Satyrs  vain  : 
Frequent  to  thy  streams  repair 
Swains  as  merry,  maids  as  fair. 
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Boast  old  poets,  in  their  bowers, 
To  converse  with  heav'nly  powers  : 
Often  here,  at  evening  walk, 
With  the  Power  Supreme  I  talk. 

Softly  hurls  the  stream  along  : 
O  how  gentle,  yet  how  strong! 
Sweetly  murmuring  in  its  flow, 
Nor  too  loud — nor  yet  too  low  : 
Touch'd  with  cold  nor  heat  extreme, 
Pierce  the  frost,  or  beat  the  beam  : 
Knowing  nor  to  grow,  nor  fail, 
Rage  of  storms  nor  droughts  prevail : 
Rise  the  mud,  or  fall  the  show'r, 
Spotless  ever,  ever  pure. 

May  my  life  be  like  my  theme, 
Such  a  little  cheerful  stream  ; 
Nor  in  hurry  wildly  spent, 
Nor  quite  flat  and  indolent : 
Thus,  resistless,  let  my  lay 
Ev'ry  ear  attentive  stay, 
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And  each  care-distracted  breast 
Soothe  enchantingly  to  rest. 

Let  not  Fortune's  smile  or  frown 
Raise  me  up  or  cast  me  down  ; 
Still  the  same,  unalter'd  still, 
Change  she,  fickle,  as  she  will. 
May  I  always  be  inclin'd 
To  advantage  human-kind  ; 
But  most  ready  to  dispense 
Benefits  on  indigence. 

Through  this  world,  and  its  vain  toys, 
Sullying  pleasures,  soiling  joys, 
Let  me  wander  without  blame, 
Pure  returning  as  I  came.  (S.  S.) 
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When  Phoebus  and  the  saffron  Morn 

Night's  humid  shadows  put  to  flight, 
The  ling'ring  star,  of  lustre  shorn, 


Sinks  lost  amid  the  blaze  of  light. 


And  when  the  Zephyr's  genial  breeze 
The  flow'rs  awakening  bids  to  bloom, 

Chill  blasts,  that  murmur  thro'  the  trees, 
May  sweep  their  beauties  to  the  tomb. 
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When  too  the  smooth  and  tranquil  waves 
Sleep  soft  upon  old  Ocean's  breast, 

Sudden  the  scowling  tempest  raves, 
And  breaks  the  sweet  cerulean  rest. 

If  then  so  changeable  the  ways 

To  which  great  Nature's  self  must  yield  ; 
No  other  Providence  displays 

In  such  as  man's  condition  seal'd. 

O'er  all  his  destinies  preside 
The  fleeting  change,  uncertain  stay  : 

For  God  has  will'd  that  naught  abide 
Of  things  of  earth,  and  earthly  day. 
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T.    SANDERSON. 

While  in  yon  sweet  sequester'd  vale, 
(The  seat  of  many  a  pleasure  calm,) 

The  sons;  and  dance  and  mirthful  tale 
Attended  Strephon's  Harvest-Home : 

*  This  rural  festival  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  was  cele- 
brated in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Roman  empire  : — 
"  Agricola?  prisci  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 

Coudita  post  fiumenta  levantes  tempore  festo 
Corpus  et  ipsum  animum." — Hor. 
In  Cumberland,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  it 
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Palemon  rose,  a  hoary  swain, 

Revered  for  philosophic  thought; 
And  to  the  youthful  village  train 

This  sacred  lore  of  Wisdom  taught:  — 

"  Ye  jovial  swains,  whose  florid  prime 
"  Bids  Mirth  attend  the  circling  Hours, 

"  Soon,  ah  soon  !  the  hand  of  Time 

"  Shall  rob  you  of  your  brightest  flow'rs. 

is  called  a  churn,  from  the  cream  which  is  taken  from  the 
vessel  of  that  name,  and  given  to  the  guests  as  a  part  of 
their  fare.  The  village-minstrel  generally  attends  ;  and 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  music,  animates  the  old  as  well  as 
the  young  to  the  dance.  The  festival  concludes  with 
songs,  sung  in  the  same  artless  manner  in  which  they  are 
written.— (T.  S.) 
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'*  Go,  mark  yon  oak,  whose  grateful  shade 
"  Late  screen'd  you  from  the  mid-day  heat: 

"  Go,  mark  its  leafy  honours  fade, 
"  Laid  by  the  cold  blast  at  your  feet. 

"  Haste  then,  in  Youth's  swift-rolling  days, 
"  To  gain  those  charms  that  still  engage ; 

"  That  cheer  the  mind  in  Life's  decays, 
"  And  bloom  beneath  the  snow  of  Acre. 

"  And  you,  ye  sprightly  nymphs,  who  strew 
"  The  path  of  Life  with  many  a  flow'r ; 

"  Who,  to  the  beat  of  Pleasure  true, 
"  Give  splendor  to  the  flying  hour  : 
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"  Say,  damsels,  say,  though  lovers  sigh 

"  And  own  with  heaving  breasts  your  sway, 

"  Are  not  the  conquests  of  the  eye 
"  But  the  short  triumphs  of  a  day? 

"  Believe  me,  nymphs,  the  heart  will  rove, 
"  Touch'd  by  no  pow'r  but  Beauty's  grace  ; 

"  And  cold  will  glow  that  youthful  love 
"  Rais'd  by  no  magic  but  the  face. 

"  Soon  shall  your  summer- roses  fall, 
"  When  on  them  Age's  winter  blows ; 

"  When  the  chill'd  breast,  at  Pleasure's  call, 
"  W7ith  youthful  joys  no  longer  glows. 
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"  But,  if  you  bid  the  bosom  feel 

"  The  glow  which  mental  charms  impart, 

"  Then  not  one  feature  Age  shall  steal 
"  That  holds  the  empire  of  the  heart. 

**  Still  'mid  the  genial  beams  of  Spring 
"  The  mind's  fair  progeny  shall  dwell; 

"  Though  Ruin  on  the  whirlwind's  wing 
"  Descend  upon  yon  roseate  dell." 

1Twas  thus  the  hoary-headed  swain, 

Revered  for  philosophic  thought, 
To  all  the  youthful  village-train 

The  sacred  lore  of  Wisdom  taught. 
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THE    BACCHiE. 


Chorus. 

From  Achelous  sprung,  to  thee  I  raise, 

To  thee,  sweet  Dirce,  the  warm  votive  lay. 
For  thou  art  worthy  of  my  voice  and  praise  : — 
Do  thou,  propitious  Fount,  give  heed  to  what  I 
pray. 
'Mid  thy  pure  and  crystal  stream, 
In  days  of  yore  it  did  beseem 
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The  infant  god  his  limbs  to  lave, 
Disporting  in  the  cool  fresh  wave ; 

When  from  the  surging  force  of  wasting  fire 
Snatch'd,  within  his  potent  thigh 
Him  the  Sovereign  of  the  sky- 
Wrapt,  with  mild  parental  care, 
And  gave  to  be  in  embryo  there ; 

And  issuing  thence  the  breath  of  life  respire. 

"  A  different  birth  assume  ;"  the  Thunderer  said  ; 
'•  A  nobler  and  sublimer  birth, 
"  Not  of  mortal  flesh,  or  earth  : 
"  Dithyrambus  be  thy  name  : 
'  Hail  it,  Thebes,  with  loud  acclaim, 
4  And    bow   in   homage   down   to    his   immortal 
head." 
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But  thou,  O  Dirce  !  whom  I  love,  adore, 
Dost  reject  the  raptured  throng, 
Who  bear  my  garlands  gay  along. 
Why,  why  wilt  thou  my  presence  spurn, 
And  in  abhorrence  from  me  turn  ; 

Nor  listen  to  my  suit,  as  thou  wert  wont  before  ? 
But,  by  the  clusters  of  the  vine, 
That  mantle  round  his  head  divine, 
Bacchus  yet  shall  be  thy  care, 
And  thou  shalt  hearken  to  my  pray'r ! 

Earth-born  Pentheus,  impious  king, 
Dares  his  rude  assaults  to  bring, 
Whom  Ecthion,  earth-born  too, 


Monster  gave  to  mortal  view — ■ 
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Savage,  nor  of  human  race, 

Who  would  the  Povv'rs  of  Heav'n  displace  ; 

And,  like  the  Giants  'gainst  the  sky, 

Would    hurl    them    from    their   throne    on 
high. 
To  bind  me  fast  his  might  and  will  conspire 

With  bonds  and  clanging  chains, 
Me,  Evan's  Priestess,  moved  with  heav'nly  fire : 

And  now  he  fierce  detains 

In  darkness  my  compeer  ; 
And  Horror  stalks  abroad,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear. 

Hear,  O  Bacchus  !  dost  thou  see 
Thy  servants  yoked  to  misery  ; 
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And  struggling  in  th'  unequal  strife, 

With  dangers  gather'd  round  their  life  ? 

Come  o'er  proud  Olympus'  height, 

In  all  thy  pomp  and  splendor  dight, 

The  golden  thyrsus  in  thy  hand, 
And  curb  the  rage  of  Guilt;   quick  cow'ring  at 
command. 

Where  does  now  the  choral  throng 

Lead  to  thee  the  dance  along-, 

Thy  wand  of  ivy  waving  high, 

As  Mirth  and  buoyant  Joy  are  sporting  nigh  ? 

Art  thou  the  denizen  of  Nysa's  hill, 

Or  does  Corycus'  top  perform  thy  sacred  will  ? 
Haply  on  Olympus'  steep 

Thou  thy  orgies  loud  dost  keep ; 
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Where,  of  old,  to  Orpheus'  lyre 
Danced  the  woods  in  wondrous  choir ; 
And  the  beasts  that  roam'd  the  plain, 
Listen'd  harmless  to  the  strain. 

Bless'd  Pieria  !  Bacchus  thee 
Gladdens  with  his  revelry. 
See  !  he  guides  the  festal  train, 
To  beat  with  measur'd  step  thy  plain  : 
And  Axius'  waters  passing  o'er 
To  Lydia's  rich  and  pleasant  shore, 
His  Maenades  the  god  shall  lead 
To  dance  on  her  soft  flow'ry  mead. 
Groves,  where  Axius  rolls  his  wave, 
Valleys,  which  his  flowings  lave — 
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With  fruitage,  verdure,  all  are  crown'd, 
And  joys  are  scatter 'd  wide  around. 
The  steeds  graze  o'er  his  pastures  green, 
Nor  harm  is  known,  nor  danger  seen  ; 
And,  burning  fierce  the  noon-day  heat, 
Their  drink  is  then  his  waters  sweet. 
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A    JUVENILE    PRODUCTION. 

At  length  she  falls  ;  and  rushing  to  the  ground 
Ill-fated  Moscha  spreads  the  ruin  round: 
Tempestuous  flames,  see !  fierce  Combustion  rain, 
While  street  on  street  sinks  thund'ring  on  the  plain, 
The  fiery  volumes  still  more  boist  rous  rise, 
Roar  to  the  heav'ns,  and  lighten  all  the  skies. 
Meanwhile,  assembled  on  the  rueful  day, 
Meet  young  and  old  to  bear  their  all  away : 
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And  tender  wives  and  helpless  children  there 
For  flight,  for  exile,  and  for  woes  prepare. 
Methinks  I  see  the  pale  and  pensive  band 
Move,  in  sad  silence,  o'er  the  wasted  land. 
How  oft  they  turn  their  wishful  eyes  to  view 
Their  blest  abodes,  and  bid  one  last  adieu ! 
The  plund'ring  foe  with  impious  hands  defile 
The  relics  of  the  flame,  and  ev'ry  holy  pile. 
But  ah  !  no  riches  charm  your  ardent  eyes 
Where  the  lost  city  'mid  its  ruin  lies, 
Barbarians  rude  !    Not  this  the  calm  retreat, 
The  safe  asylum  and  the  happy  seat, 
Where  ye  had  hoped,  forgetful  of  your  cares, 


To  breathe  delighted  from  the  toil  of  wars. 
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Here  icy  Boreas  rules  with  fiercest  sway, 
And  snowy  vapours  shade  the  face  of  day. 
Dread  the  stern  Pow'r  of  Desolation  frowns, 
And  hideous  Ruin  all  your  steps  surrounds : 
In  vain,  in  vain  your  kindling  bosoms  burn 
For  Fortune's  favours  and  a  safe  return  : 
Of  home  no  more  ye  taste  the  pure  delights, 
Its  days  of  pleasure,  and  soft  soothing  nights. 

And   now    fresh  Valour   swells   the    Russian  s 7 
veins  ; 
They  dare  the  fight,  and  seek  the  listed  plains : 
In  furious  conflict  gain  the  glorious  day, 
And  bear,  exulting  bear  the  palm  away. 
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The  Pow'r  above  His  guardian  wing  extends 
Around  their  legions,  and  their  hosts  defends. 
And  Him  the  God  of  battles,  Him  they  bless, 
Adore  His  mercies  and  His  care  confess ; 
Their  ruin'd  walls  despise,  all  dangers  brave, 
Resolv'd  to  conquer,  and  their  country  save : 
Calmly  they  wait  till  Heaven's  appointed  hour 
Their  efforts  aid,  and  break  the  tyrant's  pow'r. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  clarions  bid  the  battle  bray : 
Lo  !  Russia's  squadrons  move  in  firm  array  : 
See  !  floating  streamers,  wavy  banners  rise 
That  tremble  gleaming  in  the  frozen  skies. 
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Struck  with  the  din  of  hoarse-resounding  arms, 
The  peaceful  valley  shakes  with  dire  alarms. 
The  conflict  rages-sweeping  carnage  brings — ■ 
And  Death  exulting  flaps  his  raven  wings. 

Again  repuls'd,  th'  astounded  Gauls  retire, 
Pursued  with  vengeance  and  with  hostile  fire. 
Their  costly  silver  and  their  golden  ore, 
Their  camp  relinquish'd,  and  their  warlike  store, 
They  urge  their  flight.     The  victor  shouts  arise, 
And  acclamations  rend  the  vaulted  skies  : 
The  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  sound, 
The  vales  re-echo,  and  the  shoves  rebound. 
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And  now  the  exiled,  in  a  joyous  throng, 
Flock  to  their  town,  and  rush  with  troops  along. 
How  pleas 'd,   with  bright'ning  eyes,  the  young, 

the  old, 
Their  late  abodes  and  native  seats  behold : 
How  pleas'd  extol  their  happier  stars,  and  burn 
To  speak  their  triumphs  and  their  glad  return ! 
Now  to  some  hallow'd  spot  they  bend  their  way, 
To  bless  their  God,  and  close  with  thanks  the  day. 
From  prostrate  thousands  pious  anthems  rise, 
And  Truth  triumphant  wafts  them  to  the  skies. 
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LINES, 

ON    VISITING    THE    VILLAGE    OF 

A N,    GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Delightful  village  !  thy  sweet  vales  among 

The  winding  Coin  with  limpid  current  strays — 
Scenes  of  my  infant  joys,  forgotten  long — 

To  thee,  my  soul,  this  last  sad  tribute  pays. 
Ah  fields  beloved  !  each  pensive  step  renews 

Some  sadly-pleasing  spot,  some  happy  hour — 
For  ever,  ever  gone  !  Rapt  Fancy  views 

A  fond,  a  tender  parent  now  no  more. 
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As  from  your  haunts,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
Slow  I  retrieve  my  sad  unwilling  way, 

I  turn  my  eye,  while  steals  the  trickling  tear, 
To  think  those  haunts  I  must  no  more  survey. 

The  feelings  of  my  breast  what  Muse  can  tell 

As  I  exclaim,  "Sweet  village,  fare  thee  well  !" 
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ELEGY 

ON    THE    DEATH    OF    OVID. 
FROM  THE   LATIN. 

A    JUVENILE    PRODUCTION. 

Far  where  the  Euxine  waves  tumultuous  roar, 
A  savage  land  the  bard's  sad  relics  holds ; 

A  savage  land  the  bard  who  sin^s  no  more 
Contains,  where  Danube  his  chill  waters  rolls. 

Yes,  Rome's  great  bard  is  dead,  who  sweetly  sung, 
And  now  neglected  lies  on  wintry  plains  : 

Yet  cheerful  Muses  oft  inspired  his  tongue, 
And  such  he  honour'd  in  immortal  strains. 
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What,  cruel  Rome  !  what  would  a  barb'rous  land, 
With  pity  e'en  would  Thracians  view  thy  son ; 

With  mercy  their  insensate  hearts  expand, 

And  thou  not  blush — lament,  who  show'dst  him 


none  ! 


The  sick  man's  anguish  'mid  bleak  Scythia's  snows 
Did  then,  ye  Muses,  Med'cine's  aid  appease: 

His  limbs  did  any  give  to  brief  repose, 
Or  to  his  deep  affliction  transient  ease  ? 

With  converse  bland  did  any  tender  friend 
The  slow-revolving,  tedious  hour  deceive  ? 

Or  to  the  flutt'ring  pulse  his  care  extend — 
With  hand  officious  healing  potions  give  ? 
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His  eyes  now  swimming  in  the  shades  of  Death, 
Did  any  sighing  with  reluctance  close  ? 

In  tears  did  any  catch  his  latest  breath  ; 

His  stiffening  limbs  in  decent  form  compose  ? — 

No  ;  present  none  :  far  from  his  fading  sight 
Unfeeling  Rome  his  former  friends  detains : — 

No  ;  present  none  :  his  once  supreme  delight — 
Nor  wife,  nor  child  beholds  his  poor  remains. 

The  wretched  father,  in  his  hapless  doom, 
Nor  did,  alas  !  his  darling  child  pursue  : 

No,  not  the  daughter  o'er  her  father's  tomb 
Dropp'd  Nature's  tear,  and  wept  a  last  adieu. 
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Would  they  who  shiv'ring  dwell  on  Strymon's  shore, 
The  savage  fur-clad  race  of  Scythia  cold  ; 

The  gelid  sky  who  breathe  of  Pontus  hoar ; 
Sarmatia  fierce  with  aching  heart  behold 

The  hapless  bard  ? — Oft  o'er  the  frozen  plains, 
On  prancing  steeds  the  rude  Sarmatians  bound  : 

Downcast  their  eyes — their  locks  in  icy  chains 
Wave  round  their  temples  with  a  horrent  sound. 

Beneath  their  sturdy  arm,  with  terror  fraught, 
Down  press'd  to  earth  the  pond'rous  steed  ex- 
pires ; 

His  limbs  in  death  yet  quiv'ring — horrid  thought  ! 
Pleas'd  they  serve  up  around  the  blazing  fires. 
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Yes — they   who   barb'rous    dwell    on   Strymon's 
shore, 

The  dauntless  fur-clad  race  of  Scythia  cold — 
Sarmatia  wept  the  hapless  bard  no  more ; 

With  bosom  bare  his  fate  e'en  Scythians  told. 

In  sign  of  sorrow  nodded  ev'ry  wood, 

And  moaning  tigers  spread  the  grief  around  : 

In  plaintive  murmurs  roll'd  blue  Danube's  flood, 
And  mountains  echoed  to  the  dismal  sound. 

And  poets  say  a  sudden  moisture  fed, 

Wrapt  in  a  frost-bound  soil,  the  dormant  flow'rs  : 
The  beauteous  nymphs  their  tears  in  Pontus  shed, 

And  pour'd  their  sorrows  in  ambrosial  show'rs. 
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Depress'd  with  grief  the  Paphian  Goddess  came, 
And  sportive  beings  hover'd  round  their  Queen  : 

The  torch  applied,  they  call'd  the  mounting  flame 
Through  the  rais'd  pile — his  form  for  aye  unseen ! 

O'er  the  sad  earth  a  hallow'd  tomb  they  placed, 
Bright  on  the  hallow'd  tomb  these  verses  shone : 

"  Here    lies   the  bard,    who   blithsome   numbers 
graced : 
"  His  soul  who  sweetly  sang,  alas  !  is  flown." 

Thrice  from  her  lily  hand  the  tomb  around 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  liquid  ofT'rings  shed  : 

With  tears  abundant  bathed  the  sacred  ground, 
And  inly  mourn'd  her  loved  vot'ry  dead. 
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But  'tis  enough  :  to  loftier  notes  than  these, 
Oft  have  ye,  Muses,  swept  the  plausive  string  : 

His  fame  still  lives,  his  strains  mellifluous  please: 
Dear  to  you  still,  ye  still  his  praises  sing. 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES. 
BOOK  III.    ODE  30. 

A  prouder  monument  my  name 
Shall  safe  consign  to  deathless  fame, 
Than  e'er  was  built  by  royal  hand, 
Than  pyramid  on  Egypt's  land — 


Far  more  enduring.     Time  can  these 


Waste  with  the  canker  of  disease. 
The  statelier  record  of  my  praise 
Shall  triumph  o'er  the  lapse  of  days, 
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When  brass  shall  moulder,  stone  decay, 
By  flight  of  ages  swept  away. 

I  shall  not  all,  subdued  by  Fate, 

Yield  to  our  lot,  the  mortal  state  ; 

But  flourish  in  perennial  bloom, 

And  dare  th'  oblivion  of  the  tomb. 

While  Rome's  sage  priest  and  vestal  train, 

In  silent  pomp,  shall  tread  the  fane, 

That,  frowning  on  the  awful  rock, 

Braves  the  rude  winds  and  tempest's  shock ; 

Shall  offer  in  devotion  there 

The  holy  rite  and  solemn  pray'r — 

So  long  the  theme  of  ev'ry  tongue 

My  name  shall  live,  my  praise  be  sung, 
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Where  Aufidus,  with  headlong  force, 

Rolls  o'er  the  plains  his  branching  course, 

Through  regions  once  where  Daunus  sway'd, 

By  scarce  a  streamlet  fertile  made. 

The  praise  shall  be,  that  I  the  first 

In  Lesbian  strains  my  thoughts  rehears 'd. — 

Assume  thy  high  majestic  air, 

And  twine  the  Delphic  laurel  fair, 

Melpomene,  my  temples  round, 

And  bid  the  world  my  plaudits  sound. 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES. 

BOOK  III.    ODE  13. 

TO    THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    BLANDUSIA. 

Sweet  Fountain,  hail !  whose  crystal  rills 
Plenty,  diffusive  Power,  distils  : 
Thou,  worthy  of  the  sparkling  juice 
The  vine-empurpled  hills  produce — 
When  new  again  to  mortal  eyes 
To-morrow's  cheerful  light  shall  rise, 
Forth  to  thy  sacred  source  I  '11  lead 
An  offering,  as  thy  wonted  meed — 
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Of  kids  that  on  the  flow'ry  ground 
Along  in  wanton  gambols  bound, 
One  with  high  branching  horns  so  gay, 
That  burns  to  join  the  stormy  fray. 
The  red  blood  of  its  mantling  vein 
Shall  soon  thy  surface  pure  distain. 
The  raging  star,  with  beating  beam, 
Can  never  pierce  the  lovely  stream. 

Thou,  gentle  Fountain,  thou  canst  yield 
To  wearied  oxen  from  the  field 
Retiring  slow,  their  labour  done, 
Refreshing  cool  at  setting  sun. 
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The  wand'ring  cattle  Pleasure  brings 
Oft  to  thy  clear  and  healthful  springs. 

The  Muse  shall  frequent  tell  thy  name, 
And  give  to  loud  undying  fame  : 
While  I,  thy  vot'ry,  strike  the  lyre 
With  all  the  poet's  rapture,  fire ; 
And  sing  the  oak  whose  branches  spread 
Their  wavy  shadows  o'er  my  head — 
The  oak  on  rocks  that  takes  its  stand, 
Piled  up  by  Nature's  careless  hand  : — 
And  thence  thy  playful  waters  flow, 
Sweet  rippling  in  their  course  below. 

VOL.     II.  o 
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ODE     TO     TIME. 


T.    SANDERSON. 


Long  hast  thou  swept  with  ruthless  hate 
Creation's  bounds,  relentless  Time  : 
Thy  wrecks  lie  strewn  in  ev'ry  clime  ; 

Marks  of  thy  pow'r  are  found  in  ev'ry  state  ! 

FalPn  is  the  bust  that  gave  to  fame 

The  hero  and  the  patriot's  name  : 

Scarce  Friendship  forms  the  wreaths  that  bind 

In  social  love  the  kindred  mind, 
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Ere  we,  in  Sorrow's  weeds,  deplore 
The  vanish'd  bliss,  the  friend  no  more  ! 
And  Beauty,  in  her  myrtle-bow'r, 
With  faded  lustre  owns  thy  pow'r. 


In  Grecia's  vales,  where  many  a  lyre 

Sweet  warbled  to  the  Zephyr's  gale  ; 
Where  Genius  shed  her  native  fire, 
The  cheerless  shades  of  Gothic  night  prevail ! 
And  where  the  crested  warrior  train, 
By  Valour  led,  gleam'd  o'er  the  plain, 
The  rude  swain  drags  the  tedious  hour, 
Damp'd  by  Oppression's  tyrant  pow'r  : 
Lo  !  o'er  thy  wastes  he  throws  a  languid  eye, 
But  sees  no  trace  of  former  glory  nigh  ! 
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The  laurell'd  bust,  the  trophied  car — 
The  gilded  pomp  of  ruthless  war, 
That  lived  their  day  by  Sculpture's  aid, 
Lie,  sunk  by  thee  in  dark  Oblivion's  shade. 

How  silent  now  yon  festive  hall, 

Where  knights  in  rustic  revel  strove  ! 
Where  on  the  soul  the  minstrel's  music  stole, 

And  waked  it  to  the  joys  of  hospitable  Love. 
( )ft  lonely  there,  at  twilight  gray, 
Pale  Melancholy  loves  to  stray  ; 
Oft,  near  some  ruin'd  abbey's  tow'rs, 

Bends  o'er  the  broken  arch  and  prostrate  spire  ; 

While,  'mid  the  sacred  solitude,  expire 
The  sounds  that  float  at  Evening's  pensive  hours. 
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But,  Tyrant,  though,  'mid  ruins  drear, 

We  trace  thine  unrelenting  povv'r  ; 

Though  on  the  mould'rine  wall,  the  shatter'd 
tow'r, 
.Murks  of  thy  desolating  hand  appear; 
Yet,  'mid  thy  wrecks,  the  pile  of  Virtue  stands, 

And,  bright  in  Heaven's  unfading  dies, 

Lifts  its  proud  columns  to  the  skies  : 
Around  it  many  a  radiant  flow'r  expands — 
Life's  genuine  joys — Contentment  fair, 
And  sacred  Hope,  that  sheds  a  friendly  glare. 
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THE    SHORTNESS    OF    LIFE. 


FROM    THi:    LATIX. 


A   JUVENILE    PRODUCTION. 


Fugit  ultro 

Levis  juventus  et  decor. — Hor. 

So  life  irrevocable  hastes  away, 

As  the  fair  foliage  of  the  vernal  grove, 

That,  torn  by  Boreas'  unrelenting  sway, 
Is  wafted  trembling  to  the  skies  above. 

Thus  Youth  and  Beauty  fly  our  fond  embrace, 
Seized,  rudely  seized  by  Time's  resistless  hand 
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0 


Soon  Beauty's  charms  shall  with'ring  Age  deface, 

Soon  o'er  changed  Youth  shall  wave  his  blastino 
wand. 
Ah  !  when  arrives  the  solemn  hour  of  Death, 

And  when  each  shadowy  scene  of  life  recedes, 
Then  vain  are  riches,  fame  an  empty  breath, 

And  vain  the  honour  that  from  birth  proceeds. 
Tis  conscious  Virtue  smooths  the  bed  of  pain  ; 

Tis  this  alone  sustains  the  parting  soul  : 
Through   this   she  hopes   those  purer  realms  to 
gain, 

'Bove  where  the  starry  spheres  eternal  roll. 
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FROM     ^SCHYLUS. 
THE    PROMETHEUS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Naught  to  me  unknown  before — 
Not  ponder'd  in  the  days  of  yore 
He  tells.     That  foe  should  foe  pursue 
With  ills,  is  nothing  strange  or  new. 
Against  me,  therefore,  fierce  be  hurl'd 
The  fiery  bolts  that  shake  the  world  : 
Let  blasts  conflicting  rend  the  air, 
And  Vengeance  live  in  thunders  there. 
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Let  rampant  whirlwinds  rock  the  ground, 
And  Ocean  burst  his  wonted  bound  ; 
And  heave  his  roaring  billows  high, 
And  dash  them  to  the  stars  and  sky. 
Let  Jove  vindictive  strike  me  down, 
With  hottest  rage  and  blackest  frown, 
To  deepest  Hell  and  Tartarus'  gloom — 
Not  then,  nor  there,  is  death  my  doom  : 
Not  all  his  strength,  his  power,  his  ire, 
In  me  shall  quench  the  vital  fire. 

HERMES. 

To  list  the  words  it  were  unwise, 
Which  but  from  wild  delirium  rise  : 
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For  Reason  does  no  more  control 
The  stormy  Passions  of  his  soul. 
And  has  he  in  Affliction's  hour 
Calm  Reason  heard,  or  sought  her  power  ? 
Do  ye  from  Danger's  paths  retreat, 
And  move  in  flight  your  nimble  feet : — 
To  me,  O  hearken,  nymphs,  to  me, 
^  e  nymphs  of  sweetest  sympathy  ! 
Who  fain  to  him  would  ease  impart, 
And  soothe  the  mighty  sufferer's  heart — 
Lest  vollied  lightnings  round  you  fly, 
And  o'er  you  burn  the  threat'ning  sky. 
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CHORUS. 

On  other  points  exert  thy  skill, 

To  bend  us  pliant  to  thy  will  : 

On  this  thy  voice  we  shall  not  heed, 

Though  come  may  be  the  hour  of  need. 

Shall  we  forsake  stern  Duty's  ways, 

To  yield  assent,  and  win  thy  praise  1 

To  bear  with  him  whate'er  shall  be 

Of  mis'ry,  is  our  fix'd  decree. 

We  will  not  so  :   not  ours  the  heart 

To  act  the  base  betrayer's  part  : 

AN  e  hate,  despise  the  cautious  Fear 

That  flies  when  Peril's  clouds  appear. 
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HERMES. 


But  still  remember,  and  rejoice 
That  ye  have  heard  the  warning  voice  : 
Nor  charge  Heaven's  justice,  in  your  fall, 
When  ye  had  spurn'd  the  timely  call. 
What  horror  dire,  what  ruin  dread 
Ye  bring  upon  your  hapless  head  ! 
The  dangerous  snares  before  you  lie 
Exposed,  and  obvious  to  the  eye  : 
Ye  haste  the  coming  woe  to  meet, 
With  reckless  mind,  and  headlong  feet. 
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PROMETHEUS. 

But  see  the  giant  ruin  :  lo  ! 
Earth  to  its  centre  shakes  below  : 
Portentous  thunders  round  the  pole 
In  dismal,  swift  succession  roll : 
The  keen  and  rifting  lightnings  glare, 
And  sulph'rous  volumes  fire  the  air  : 
The  wild  and  sweeping  whirlwinds  rise, 
And  dust  of  earth  involves  the  skies. 
Convulsing  blasts  in  contest  blend, 
And  'mid  the  vault  of  heav'n  contend  : 
The  waves  assault  th'  ethereal  height, 
And  mingle  with  the  tracts  of  light. — 
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Thus  round  me  raves  the  Heav'n-sent  storm, 
And  meets  me  in  its  fiercest  form. 
O  Themis  !  whom  I  love,  revere  ; 
O  Light  of  Heav'n  !  to  mortals  dear, 
See  how  Injustice,  arm'd  with  pow'r, 
Consigns  me  to  this  awful  hour  ! 
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FROM    THE    LATIN    OF    COWPER. 
A.    P.   SANDERSON. 

Ye    dews    of  the   morning,    and   fresh  healthful 

gales, 
Ye   woodlands,  green  hills,  and   ye    cool   shady 

vales  ! 
Did  Fate  only  grant  me  such  pleasures  again, 
As  once  I  enjoy 'd  in  my  native  domain, 
Far    from   cares   and    alarms   'twould   mv  wishes 

engage 
In  a  cottage  unknown  to  await  my  old  age ; 
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And  to  rest,  when  my  years  are   thus   pleasingly 

fled, 
With  a  stone  or  a  greensward  laid  soft  on  my 

head. 
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FROM    THE    LATIN. 


To  Paris'  walls,  in  stately  pride, 
When  the  Seine  rolls  his  hasty  tide, 
Smit  with  the  charms,  he  lingers  there, 
And  gladsome  throws  his  waves  in  air, 
The  pomp  to  view — a  stream  before, 
A  fountain  now  he  joys  to  soar  ! 
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AD  VOLUCRES  INVITATIO. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

En  !  redeunt  zephyri  molles  mitesque  susurri, 
En  !  silvae  frondent,  en  !  nemus  omne  viret. 

Vere  novo  gaudent  volucres,  et  amore  repleta 
Quaeque  refert  placidis  carmina  grata  modis. 

Hue,  querulae  volucres,  celeres  convertite  cursus, 
Dum  Phoebus  rapidus  pandit  ubique  jubar  : 

Hae  silvae  tutos  praebent  dulcesque  recessus, 
Hoc  praestat  taciturn  frigora  grata  nemus. 
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Hie  virides  inter  ramos  volitate  vagantes, 

Hie  teneras  inter  nidificate  comas  ; 
Hie  resonate  diem  per  totum  carmina  vestia, 

i 

Hie  vobis  carpatur  nocte  silente  quies. 

Qua  manans  inter  lucos  sylvasque  virentes, 
Perspicuas  gaudet  ducere  rivus  aquas, 

Fas  relevare  sitim,  et  molles  immergere  plumas, 
Umbraque  in  viridi  gaudia  blanda  sequi. 

Non   hue  contendens  gressu  puer   improbus  un- 
quam, 

(Quern  volucrum  nidos  exspoliare  juvat) 
Aut  mittit  lapides,  aut  cornu  spicula  torquet, 

Qua  dulces  latebias  haec  n  ea  silva  f'acit. 
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Hue  celeri  lapsu  gestit  contendere  turdus, 
Hie  fundit  tutus  carmina  mcestus  Itys ;  * 

Non  merula  hie  laqueos  viscosos  horruit  ulla, 
Qui  pennas  onerent  impediantque  leves. 

Jam  silvas  inter  distantes  linque  latebras, 
Inque  meas  sedes  ah !   Philomela  veni; 

Qua  spelunca  mihi  lucis  obtecta  cavatur, 
Carmina  perpetuo  flebilis,  oro,  sones. 

Hospes  aves,  tenerum  decorat  cui  purpura  pectus, 
Seclusum  venias  in  nemus,  oro,  meum ; 


*  As  there  is  no  direct  Latin  word  for  linnet,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  the  proper  name  Itys,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  transformed  into  that  bird. — 
(A.  P.  S.) 
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Securosque  meos  quaeras  tutosque  recessus, 
Cui  mea  permultum  dulcis  amata  domus. 

Omnigenos  vobis  fructus  pomaria  praebent, 
O  vere  simplex  innocuumque  genus  ! 

Ah  !  modo  perpetuis  sic  vobis  utar  amicis ; 
Ad  libitum  pomis  vos  cohibete  famem. 

Hos  eerasos  dulces  vobis  gratosque  reservo, 
Hsec  vobis  arbor  cerea  pruna  dabit : 

Est  suavis  fructus  quern  rostrum  fixit  aduncum  ; 
Suavius  at  multo  carmina  vestra  sonant. 

Denique  nos  inter  sit  juncturn  fcedus  amicum, 
Mutua  quod  nostrum  commoda  utrique  ferat : 
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Sit  nostri  fructus  vobis  umbramque  parare, 
Carmina  sit  vestri  grata  parare  mihi. 


Note.  These  verses  are  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a 
translation,  or,  at  least,  a  close  imitation  of  some  lines 
written  by  Graves,  entitled  —  "  To  the  Feathered  Race." 
— <S.  S.) 
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REFLECTIONS. 

Men,  heedless  of  the  short  uncertain  stay 

On  earth  allotted  to  their  transient  being, 

Nor  mindful  of  the  hour  that  soon  must  sweep — 

How  soon  they  know  not! — from  the  present  scene 

Them,   with  their  projects,  and  their  schemes  of 

bliss, 
To  the  tomb's  darkness,  Pleasure's  painted  meads 
And  fairy  groves,  with  headlong  ardour  seek. 
So  the  gay  insect  of  the  April  sky 
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Luxuriates  in  the  sunshine's  genial  warmth, 
Unconscious  of  the  storm  that  soon  shall  hurl 
Upon  its  little  life  destruction  sure. 

With  fatal  certainty  more  fearful  hangs 
O'er  their  devoted  head  th'  appointed  sword, 
Which  must  the  slender  thread  of  life  dissever, 
Than  the  Trinacrian  tyrant's  pendent  blade. 
More  awful  argument ! — that  threat'nihg  sword 
No  human  vigilance  shall  turn  aside, 
Or  'scape  the  reach  of  its  portentous  point, 
For  ever  ready  to  perform  its  work — 
From  its  dread  blow  no  time,  no  place  secure  ! 
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But  men  with  thought-dispelling  Pleasure  still 
Alliance  close  maintain  ;  and  still  pursue 
'Mid  the  wild  mazes  of  her  wanton  dance. 
They  follow  at  her  call,  by  nature  prone, 
Too  oft,  alas  !  to  tread  her  dangerous  paths — 
And  drink  full  draughts  of  her  Circean  cup. 
The    draught,  though   luscious  to    the   taste  and 

sweet, 
Is  poison  to  the  soul,  whose  inmost  frame 
Is  palsied  by  the  fierce,  insidious  charm. 

Thus  pressing  onward  to  the  fearful  steep 
With  reckless  haste,  the  giddy  crowds  that  throng 
The  same  broad  beaten  track,  with  blasting  joy 
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And  quick-departing  gladness  cheer  their  hearts. 

Society  employs  a  magic  force, 

And  holds  them  in  a  blind  and  willing  thraldom. 

But  when  th'  inevitable  moment  gives 
The  final  stroke  to  such  companionship, 
And  breaks  the  bonds  asunder — when  the  voice 
Of  mirth  is  still,  and  earthly  joys  are  fled, 
Trembling,  forlorn,  and  destitute,  and  sad, 
They  enter  Death's  drear  valley,  doom'd  to  tread 
His  sunless  wastes  and  rueful  shades — alone ! 
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FROM    HORACE. 

ODES.    BOOK    III.    ODE    18. 

TO    FAUN  US. 

Faun  us  !  whom  with  trembling  feet 
The  nymphs  avoid,  in  swift  retreat, 
Lightly  tread  my  sunny  fields, 
And  spare  the  young  flock  Fortune  yields 
If  to  thee,  at  the  year's  decline, 
A  tender  kid,  and  bowls  of  wine, 
With  sacred  fragrance  are  preferr'd, 
Then  Faunus  let  my  pray'r  be  heard. 
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My  cattle  in  the  meadows  free 
Sport,  when  December's  nones  to  thee 
Return — and — how  such  rest  can  please  ! 
The  festive  village  is  at  ease. 
Fierce  wolves  the  lambs  no  longer  dread ; 
To  thee  the  woods  their  honours  shed  ; 
The  swain,  to  notes  of  sprightly  sound, 
With  step  thrice  measured,  beats  the  ground. 
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FROM  THE  GREEK. 


ON  FORTUNE. 


A.    P.    SANDERSON. 


Fo  rt  i  n  e  and  Hope's  delusive  dreams  are  o'er ; 
Safe    from   the  storm,     I've  reach'd  the  friendly 

shore. 
Poor  tho'  I  am,  with  Freedom's  presence  blest, 
I  prize  my  lot,  and  Wealth's  proud  scorn  detest. 
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FROM  THE  GREEK. 
ON  VIRTUE. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Trust  not  too  much  the  prosperous  gale, 

Nor  dread  too  much  ill  Fortune's  power  ; 
For  life  uncertain  blasts  assail — 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  tempests  low'r. 
But  see  !  where  heav'nly  Virtue  stands, 

Unmoved,  unchanged — immortal  guide! 
O !  trust  her  firm,  her  saving  hands, 

And  boldly  o'er  life's  ocean  glide. 
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FROM  THE  GREEK. 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  SPOKEN  BY  SOME  ROSES,  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  OF  WINTER,  ON  THE  BIRTH-DAY  OF  A  YOUNG 
LADY    WHO    WAS    ON    THE    POINT    OF    MARRIAGE. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

We  that  were  wont  in  Spring's  soft  lap  to  bloom, 
Now  early  blush  'mid  Winter's  dreary  gloom : 
And  on  this  day  with  smiles  we  hail  thy  charms, 
Which    soon    shall    bless  a   youthful    husband's 

arms — 
More  pleased  thy  lovely  temples  to  adorn, 
Than  wait  the  rising  of  the  vernal  morn. 
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Soon  shall  the  rose-bud  blow, 

The  Spring  her  glories  show  ; 
Again  the  meadows  smile  with  flow'rs  so  gay : 

Soon  shall  the  vales  around, 

The  woods  and  brakes  resound 
With  Nature's  music,  the  sweet- warbled  lay. 

A  few  more  moons  shall  wane — 
Then  summer  suns  again 
Shall  give  to  corn-thick  fields  their  golden  hue : 
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And  next  shall  sturdy  Toil 
Bend  o'er  th'  autumnal  soil, 
And,  light  of  heart,  his  cumbrous  task  pursue. 

Shall  thus  the  seasons  roll, 

And  shall  man's  waveless  soul 
Reflection's  healthful  impulse  never  know  ? 

Or  courted,  or  denied — 

Whatever  lot  betide, 
The  conscious  heart  shall  feel  or  joy  or  woe. 
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THE    ATHENIAN    ARMY    IN    SICILY, 

AFTER    THE    BATTLES    IN    THE    HARBOUR    OF    SYRACUSE. 

Fierce  was  the  conflict.     Now  the  victor  shout 
Dies  on  the  breeze  away :  a  stillness  falls 
More  fearful  than  had  been  the  battle's  din, 
As  it  raged  hot  on  Arethusa's  wave, 
And  crimson'd  all  her  flowings  :  dread  the  calm  ! 
Bi^  with  the  elements  of  future  woe — 
Portentous  of  a  storm  that  soon  must  burst 
With  sure  destruction  on  the  routed  bands— 
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On  the  devoted  heads  of  Cecrops'  race, 

The  choice  and  flower  of  Athens'  valiant  youth. 

See  !  on  Trinacna's  waste  and  thirsty  plains 
The  languid  columns  bend  their  weary  march, 
Pale,  downcast,  and  dejected  :  busy  Thought 
Harrowing  with  torture  keen  the  patriot  heart, 
That  the  great  name  of  Athens  was  despoil'd 
Of  its  surpassing  brilliance  and  power 
In  the  bright  field  of  Glory,  and  the  wake 
Of  Conquest  from  her  star-encircled  brow 
Effusing  splendors  wide.     Of  high  emprise 
Fair  laurels  won  cheer  not  the  dreary  way, 
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Sustaining  with  the  memory  of  the  past 
Their  wasted  spirits  'mid  the  threat'ning  gloom 
That   gather'd    round    them  ;    nor  their   fainting 

limbs 
Serving  to  prop  with  sympathetic  aid. 
When  wearied  Labour  lays  him  down  to  rest 
Beneath  Night's  eov'ring  shadows,  on  they  press. 
As  far  as  Nature's  sinking  powers  can  bear; 
Whilst  every  sound  that  falls  upon  the  ear 
( )f  startled  Silence,  scatters  wild  dismay. 
Misery  in  ev'ry  form  pursues  their  steps, 
And  presses  down  to  earth  the  small  remains 
Of  energy  and  strength,  hast'ning  to  quench 
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The  feeble    glimm'ring   light,    which    Hope    had 

deign'd 
In  pity  to  impart. 

What  sounds  were  those  ? — 
The  piercing  cries  and  groans  of  Nature,  falFn 
Under  her  weight  of  sufPring  :  tears  and  sighs 
And  lamentations  that  might  touch  the  heart 
Of  Stoic  apathy  to  feel  for  man, 
And  hostile  Hate  to  give  the  helping  hand. 

On  the  earth  prostrate,  languishing,  forlorn, 
Man  after  man,  the  feeble  arm  outstretch 'd, 
With  look  of  agony,  and  voice  that  fails 
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Well  nigh  its  office  to  perform,  implores 

Support  that  stern  Necessity  denies 

Of  his  companions,  for  a  while  in  woe 

More  prosp'rous  : — praying  to  receive  the  stroke, 

Th"    unerring:     stroke    of    death     from    friendly 

hands, 
Not  from  th'  uplifted  sword  which  hostile  Strength 
Should  wave   in  vengeance   o'er  them.      Deeper 

far 
Than  wound  of  winged  dart  or  pointed  blade 
To  hearts  that  knew  to  feel  their  ev'ry  pang, 
Goes  forth  the  piteous  suit — but  goes  in  vain  ! 
Swift  from  the  powerless,  unresisting  grasp, 
They  tear  themselves  away. 
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How  dark  the  change 
From  the  fair  promise  of  that  brighter  morn, 
When  hurrying  multitudes  and  eager  crowds 
Flock'd  to  Piraeus,  and  with  sacred  joy, 
And  glad  anticipation  of  success, 
Oblations  offer'd  to  the  Powers  of  Heaven, 
And   prayers   from   thousand  thousand  hearts,  to 

hold 
The  shield  of  safety  o'er  the  gallant  bands 
Burning  for  Glory's  wreath  amid  the  toils 
Of  untried  warfare  on  Sicilia's  coast ; 
And  send  them  bless'd  with  triumph  and  renown, 
Back  to  their  native  soil  and  happy  homes ! 
What  shouts  of  answering  acclamation  came 
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Borne  on  the  gale  sublime !  as  o'er  the  wave, 
In  rich  and  gorgeous  trim,  with  festal  boughs 
And  flowery  garlands  hung,  the  stately  barks 
Floated  before  the  breeze,  soon  lost  amid 
The  dim  and  far  horizon. 

More  than  these  — 
The  pomp,  the  celebration,  and  the  pride — 
Were  suited  to  the  scene  the  loud  lament 
And  mournful  song  for  fair  Adonis  dead, 
Of  Attic  virgins,  and  the  tears  they  wept 
On  the  ill-omen'd  day,*  when  Athens  saw 

:   The  expedition  left  Athens  about  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual festival  of  Adonis. 
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lit  1  youth  heroic  to  their  natal  shore 

Wave  their  heart-breathed  farewell — beaming  tin 

eye 
With  ecstacy  of  hope.     Hope's  smiles,  alas  ! 
But  led  them  to  their  doom.     Th'  insidious  lioht 
Thus  lures  the  traveller  to  the  gulfs  of  Death. 

By  hostile  vengeance  harass'd,  down  the  bank 
Of  Asinarius'*  stream,  the  way-worn  crowds 
Of  hapless  fugitives  by  burning  thirst 
And  strength-subduing  lassitude  propell'd 
With  eager  lip  to  drink  th'  inviting  wave, 

It  will  be   perceived  that  a   liberty   has  been  taken 
with  the  Greek  word. 
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Into  the  current  plunge  with  fatal  haste, 

Where    Death   stood   prompt   to   trample   on   his 

prey. 
Th'    unwearied   foe   there   meets   them :    on   the 

heads 
Of  the  poor  victims,  as  they  bend  them  down 
To  cool  their  parch'd  lips  in  the  stream,  is  dealt 
The    deadly  stroke  ;    while,    as    with    desperate 

speed 
Each  strives  with  each  to  anticipate  the  draught, 
Turbid    and     stain'd    with    gore,    yet    sweet    to 

them — 
Fierce  and  portentous  Strife  with  kindred  hand 
Levels  the  blow,  and  fells  them  in  the  wave. 
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In  after-time,  far  other  was  the  lot 
Of  those  famed  legions,*  that  o'er  dazzling  wastes 
And  mountain  solitudes  pursued  their  way, 
By  heaven-born   Genius   led,   through    barb'rous 

hordes ; 
Till  burst  on  ravish'd  ears  the  flying  sound, 
Echoed  from  file  to  file,  "  The  sea  !  the  sea !" 

On   them,   the   captive  chiefs    whose   watchful 
care 
Was  vainly  summon'd  to  the  task,  which  day 
Nor  night  could  intermit,  of  leading  safe 

The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  under  Xenophon. 
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Beyond  th'  Ionian  to  their  distant  home, 

The    wreck    of  Athens'    hopes,    her    pride    and 

strength — 
One  daring  in  design  and  prompt  to  act, 
The  other  calm  in  Danger's  o-loomiest  hour — 
Alights  a  destiny  how  ill  deserved  ! 
Yet  manly  eloquence  and  honest  warmth 
In   one   whose  time-worn  cheeks   were  wet  with 

tears 
For  his  compatriot  sons  in  battle  slain 
By  their  loved  country's  foe,  had  hoped  to  save, 
And  turn  th'  abhorred  stroke  of  death  aside: 
Merging  his  sorrows  and  Sicilia's  wrongs 
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in  Justice,  Honour,  Mercy's  sacred  claim, 
As  the  scathed  oak  he  stands,  in  grief  sublime, 
Pleading  the  immortal  attributes  of  Truth, 
And  towards  an  enemy  no  longer  fear'd, 
Powerless  and  helpless,  brave  and  generous  too, 
A  gentler  dealing—  e'en  a  gentler  hard  ! 
Their  stars  yet  happier,  than  the  lot  of  them, 
Who  in  dark  caves  and  noisome  mines  immured — 
Where  Pestilence  and  Death,  confed 'rates  grim, 
\\  aved    o'er    the    dreary    vaults     their    gloomy 

wands — 
Felt  not  the  cheerful  beam  of  heaven's  pure  light, 
JN'or  knew  to  cool  their  hot  and  fev'rish  brow 
In  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  sky. 
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Then  say, 
What  was  the  ardor  and  the  zeal,  with  which 
Those  whom  a  gentler  Fate  yet  gave  to  see 
Again,  with  glist'ning  eye,  their  country  dear, 
Hail'd   the    great   poet  *    whose    sweet   plaintive 

strains 
Melted  to  pity  with  a  tale  of  woe 
Whom  living  Misery  in  her  saddest  stole 
Moved,   nor    could    move  !     The    mind-subduing 

Muse 
Relumed  the  lamp  of  liberty  again, 
And  life  and  joy.     For  Poesy  divine 
The  heart  of  all  its  hardness  to  disarm 

*  Euripides. 
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Has  magic  power.     So  her  sweet  Sister-art 
With  charm  of  soft  sounds  humanized  and  tamed 
The  pristine  manners  of  Arcadia's  race.* 

No  triumph  such  as  thine,  immortal  bard  ! 
Of  Delphic  laurel  or  Olympian  wreath. 
Led  by  thy  lay,  Nature  victorious  rose 
O'er  the  worst,  strongest  Passions  of  the  soul — 
And  fiery  Vengeance  bent  at  Mercy's  shrine. 

But  evils,  offspring  of  the  woes  that  fell 
Upon  her  broken  legions,  quick  besieged 
*  Polybius,  IV.  21. 
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The  hearths  of  sinking  Athens.     'Neath  the  dark 
And  angry  cloud  that  gather'd  round  the  shores 
( )f  vEgospotamus,  the  glorious  sun 
Of  her  departing  name  for  ever  set ! 
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Beside  the  shady  stream, 

When  beats  the  noon-tide  beam, 

And  fervours  rage  amid  the  skies  ; 

The  weary  shepherd  swain, 

Near  him  his  fleecy  train, 
With  meditative  Silence  lies. 

No  anxious  cares  molest, 
Or  break  the  downy  rest 
Which  wraps  his  peace-pursuing  mind  : 

VOL.   II. 
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Great  Nature's  book  his  lore, 
Her  wisdom  all  the  store, 
Which  has  a  feeling  heart  refined. 

His  best,  his  only  wealth 
The  sweets  of  rosy  health, 

And  innocence  and  calm  desires — 
A  lot  beyond  the  state 
Of  them  yclept  the  great, 

Beyond  Ambition's  fatal  fires. 
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FROM    THE    LATIN. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Down  the  river's  gentle  tide, 
As  to  London-bridge  we  glide, 
How  the  bells  of  Mary's  fane 
Pour  a  liquid,  melting  strain  ! 
With  what  harmony  and  grace 
Each  preserves  its  stated  place  ! 
How  the  air,  above,  around, 
Trembles  with  the  varied  sound  ! 
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Merry  changes  ceaseless  flow 
O'er  th'  enchanted  scene  below. 
Farther  hence — and  softer  still, 
Through  th'  enraptur'd  breast  they  thrill 
Enter  once  within  the  tower, 
Music  drops  her  magic  power. 
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December's  glooms  deform  the  skies, 
On  snowy  wings  the  tempest  flies  : 
Loud  blasts  in  wild  commotion  roar, 
And  swelling  surges  lash  the  shore. 
The  murmuring  stream  forgets  to  flow, 
No  more  the  birds  their  carols  know : 
The  leafless  wood,  the  wasted  plain, 
Drear  emblems  prove  of  Winter's  reign. 
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The  Year  'mid  Nature's  ruin  wide, 
With  drooping  Sorrow  at  his  side, 
Bends  pensive  o'er  the  cheerless  view — 
With  tears  how  many  !  joys  how  few  ! 

While  Desolation  walks  his  round, 
And  treads  with  reckless  step  the  ground, 
See  !  yonder  plant  triumphant  rise, 
And  flourish  in  the  with'ring  skies. 
Still  blooming  on  the  mountain  steep, 
Or  on  the  margin  of  the  deep, 
It  braves  the  fearful  whirlwind's  shock, 


Fast  clingfino-  to  its  native  rock. 
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Thus  heav'nly  Virtue  takes  her  stand, 
Though  thicken  ills  on  either  hand  ; 
Secure,  while  threatening  Dangers  frown, 
And  whelming  Woe  would  bear  her  down. 
With  placid  breast,  and  look  serene, 
She  rests  her  vision  on  the  scene ; 
And  firm,  with  inborn  vigour  strong, 
Yet  dares  to  hold  her  course  along. 
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FROM   THE  LATIN 

OF 

VINCENT     BOURNE. 

i 

Levius  fit  patientia 

Quicquid  corrigere  est  nefas. 

When  first  th'  unpi tying  fowler's  art 
The  bird  from  freedom  bids  to  part, 
Long  wont  on  hill,  in  vale  and  grove, 
Blithely  to  sing  and  gaily  rove  ; 
Immured  within  the  narrow  cage, 
Its  carols  now  can  naught  engage, 
Whilom  it  pour'd  in  fields  of  air, 


Its  little  life  exulting  there. 
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But  Time  can  soothe  the  mourner's  grief, 
And  be  its  sufPring  heart's  relief. 
No  tedium  soon  confinement  brings, 
With  cheerful  note  the  pris'ner  sings : 
Nor  sweeter,  more  enchanting  song 
Is  heard  the  summer  plains  among. 
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THE    SEPULCHRAL    STATUE 


OF    THE 


SLEEPING   INFANT. 

FROM    THE    SAME. 

Here,  in  sacred  quiet  bless'd, 
Pillow'd  by  the  sculptured  stone, 

Sweet  and  lovely  baby,  rest! 
Beatific  is  thine  own. 

UnappalFd  by  guilty  fear, 

Pure,  in  spotless  garb  array'd  ; 

Thrice  belov'd  !  thou  sleepest  here, 
In  celestial  slumbers  laid. 
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Ah !  'tis  Art's  creative  hand 

Lulls  thee  to  repose  divine  : 
What  no  Art  can  e'er  command  — 

Innocency's  sleep  is  thine  ! 
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THE 

SORROWS    OF    ROYALTY. 
T.    SANDERSON. 

Supposed  to  be  written  by  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
night  previous  to  his  execution. 

'Tis  night !  and  no  echoes  its  silence  invade, 
Save  what  bear  the  tribute  that  Sorrow  has  paid  : 
'Tis  night !  yet  its  empire  will  soon  pass  away, 
And  hills,  woods,  and  valleys  luxuriate  in  day : 
The  morning  will  dawn — but  what  light  can  dispel 
The  shades  of  Affliction  that  hang  o'er  my  cell ! 
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The  sun  will  disperse  the  cold  dews  of  the  grove, 
But  the  dews  of  my  sorrow  what  sun  can  remove? 
The  sweet  cheering  sun  of  Religion  will  glow 
With  light  that  ne'er  sets  on  the  depths  of  my  woe  : 
Though  friends  all  prove  faithless,  and  leave  me 

to  mourn, 
The  eye,  wet  with  sorrow,  to  it  I  can  turn : 
Life's  desert,  though  dreary  and  swept  by  the  blast, 
Though  cover'd  with  darkness,  will  shortly  be  past ; 
And  fields,  fresh  in  verdure,  and  gilded  with  light, 
Where  bliss  is  immortal,  will  dart  on  the  sight. 

Be  still,  then,  O  bosom !  and  heave  not  a  sigdi : 
The  shades  that  surround  me  to-morrow  will  fly  : 
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With  souls  torn  with  malice,  though  ruffians  be 


near, 


The  sweet  voice  of  Comfort  still  breathes  on  my 


ear. 


Though  foes  have  rent  from  me  the  altar  and  throne, 
Still,  still  are  the  heart's  silent  pleasures  my  own  : 
The  rude  hand  of  rapine  or  force  cannot  tear 
The  blossoms  that,  nurtured  by  Virtue,  blow  there. 
And  though  not  a  trace  of  state-grandeur  remain, 
Yet  still  'mid  Religion's  sweet  views  I  can  reign — 
Can  catch,  'midst  affliction,  a  light  that  ne'er  dies, 
From  a  lamp  of  that  Hope  which  is  sent  from  the 
skies. 
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Farewell,  hapless  orphans  !  Marie,*  farewell  ! 
A  parting  so  short  let  a  sigh  never  tell : 
While  Fortune's  rude  billows  beat  cold  on  your 

breast, 
O  look  to  the  shore  where  each  billow  shall  rest ! — ■ 
The  shore  where  the  rose-buds  of  Pleasure  ne'er 

fade, 
And  the  winter  of  Sorrow  ne'er  scatters  a  shade  ! 

*  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France. 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  DR.  STUART'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS.* 

T.    SANDERSON. 

When  beauteous  Mary's  adverse  fate 
Led  her,  to  rule  the  Scottish  state, 
From  Gallia's  polish'd  plains  ; 

*  These  lines  are  published  here  without  hesitation,  be- 
cause the  candour  of  the  author  of  them  was  such,  that  it 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  write  what  was  not  warranted 
by  his  own  convictions;  whilst  the  principles  of  virtue 
which  were  the  rule  of  his  life,  would  have  hindered  him 
from  becoming  the  apologist  of  licentiousness.  Whether 
the  subject  of  the  verses  was  actually  possessed  of  the 
moral  worth  he  intends  to  ascribe  to  her,  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent question.  (S.  S.) 
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Where  social  mirth  and  thoughts  refined 
By  soft  indulgence  cheer'd  the  mind, 
And  taught  the  sprightly  strains — 

Faction  raged  round  her  native  coast, 
Where  rough,  rude  manners  were  a  boast, 

And  beauty  was  a  crime  ! 
In  vain  her  mental  blossom  spread — 
In  vain  her  charms  their  lustre  shed 

O'er  youth's  unsullied  prime. 

Dark  Calumny,  with  subtle  art, 
In  ambush  aim'd  its  poison'd  dart 
Against  her  future  fame  ; 
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Till,  friend  of  Truth,  a  Stuart  rose, 
Exposed  the  malice  of  her  foes, 
And  clear 'd  her  injured  name. 

As  long  as  Beauty  knows  to  please, 
By  graceful,  unaffected  ease, 

And  Nature's  feeling  sway  ; 
Soon  as  her  tragic  tale  we  hear, 
Compassion's  eye  shall  drop  the  tear, 

And  mild  affections  play. 

The  classic  pen,*  or  flow'ry  page,f 
No  more  shall  justify  the  age, 
Or  varnish  o'er  its  crimes  : 
*  George  Buchanan.  +  Dr.  William  Robertson. 
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Like  Cynthia,  through  the  shades  of  night, 
Fair  Mary  in  a  robe  of  light 
Shall  shine  to  future  times. 
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M  ESS  1  AS.* 


A.    P.    SANDERSON. 


Pandite    nunc    ccelum,    Solymorum,    pandite, 

IVymphae, 
Nam  divina  modos  majores  carmina  poscunt. 

*  Although  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  few  metrical 
and  other  alterations  in  this  version  of  Pope's  Messiah ; 
yet,  as  the  translator  was  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age  when  it  was  written,  it  has  been 
determined  to  present  it  to  the  reader,  as  it  stands  in  his 
own  MS.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  other 
Latin  verses  contained  in  this  volume. 

He  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,  suffering  under  the 
languors  of  ill  health.    (S.  S.) 
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Jam  nee  delectant  fontes,  saltusque  profundi, 
Nee  veteris  Pindi  et  Musarum  somnia  captant. 
Tu,  Pater  Omnipotens,  tu  nostris  annue  cceptis, 
Qui  sacrum  afflasti  divino  numine  vatem. 

Sic  Divi  interpres  facundo  est  ore  locutus : 
Parturiet  Virgo,  ccelo  mittetur  ab  alto 
Progenies  !  en  !  sancti  claro  e  stemmate  Jesses. 
Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  felicibus  arbor, 
Et  suaves  late  per  ventos  spargit  odores. 
Imminet  in  frondes  en  !    Sanctus  Spiritus  ;  ecce  ! 
Insidit  labens  in  vertice  sacra  columba. 
Fundite,  vos  coeli,  vos  fundite  nectar  odorum, 
Et  tacite  laetos  demittite  nubibuv  .mores. 
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Crudeles  arbor  deducet  corpore  morbos, 
Et  soles  rapidos  pellet  ventosque  nivales. 
Crimina  cessabunt,  nee  erunt  vestigia  fraudis, 
Et  lancem  librans  terras  Astrsea  reviset. 
Turn  Pax  asternum  ramos  prsetendet  olivae, 
Candida  turn  Virtus  summo  descendet  Olympo. 
Jam  celeri  lapsu,  menses  volvantur,  et  adsit 
Expectata  dies  !  coelestis  nascere  proles  ! 
En  !  primas  affert  Tellus  fcecunda  coronas, 
Et  quicquid  florum  ridenti  vere  fovetur. 
Venturo  Libanus  gaudens  en  !  culmina  tollit, 
Montibus  exultat  nutanti  vertice  sylva  ! 
Sharonis  surgunt  campis  vernantibus,  ecce  ! 
Fcecundae  nubes  late  spirantis  amomi ; 
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Carrnelusque  auras  dulci  perfundit  odore. 
Murmure  vox  laeto  resonat  deserta  per  alta  : 
Saxosam   explanate   viam ;  Deus,   en !  Deus   in- 
quit  ; 
En  !  Deus,  ecce  !  Deus,  conclamant  illico  colles ; 
Montes  laetitia  voces  ad  sidera  jactant, 
Adventante  Deo.     Devexo  nunc  aethere  Numen 
Accipit  en  !  gaudens  coelesti  munere  Tellus. 
Pronae  tollantur  valles,  montesque  premantur, 
Verticibus  cedri  demissis  nomen  adorent, 
iEquentur  rupes,  cursusque  fluenta  morentur  ! 
En  !  Salvator  adest !  queoi  tot  cecinere  prophetae. 
Divinum  cernat  medicum,  qui  luminis  expers, 
Audiat  et  surdus  !     Membranas  demet  ocellis, 
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Et  blanda  visum  perfundet  luce  benignus. 
Sacra  tacta  manu  jam  surda  recluditur  auris, 
Et  capit  insolitse  laetans  modulamina  musee. 
Cantabit  mutus,  baculum  deponet  inertem 
Claudus,  et  sequabit  celeri  certamine  cervos. 
Audiet  infestos  gemitus  nemo,  suspiria  nemo 
Audiet ;  ille  omni  lacrymas  deterget  ab  ore. 
yEnea  constringent  superatam  vincula  Mortem, 
Umbrarumque  Potens  feret  immedicabile  vulnus. 
Ut  pastor  vigilans  ovium  circum  agmina  custos, 
Lanigeras  pecudes  fcecunda  in  pascua  ducit, 
Puraque  qua  nullae  corrumpunt  asthera  nubes  ; 
Amissas  exquirit  oves,  ducitque  vagantes, 
Ingenti  cura  noctesque  diesque  tuetur ; 


• 
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Attollens  gremio  teneros  amplectitur  agnos, 
Praebet  et  insuetis  intactam  graminis  herbam  : 
iEtatis  sic  ille  pater  custosque  futura 
Curabit  mortale  genus,  pariterque  fovebit. 
Mutua  turn  gentes  non  tristia  bella  parabunt, 
Heroes  non  saevi  oculis  ardentibus  ulla 
Praelia  miscebunt ;  campus  non  sere  micabit, 
Nee  tuba  sanouineos  accendet  rauca  furores. 
In  duras  falces  hastae  flectentur  inertes, 
Falcatusque  recurva  in  aratra  domabitur  ensis. 
Auratis  surgent  constructa  palatia  tignis, 
Quaeque  pater  moriens  opera  imperfecta  reliquit 
Filius  explebit ;  texent  umbracula  proli 
Quas  plantant  lajtae  vites  ;  qui  semina  jactat 
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Maturis  idem  falcem  supponet  aristis. 
Desertis  vastis  surgentia  lilia  pastor 
Aspicit,  et  subito  vestitas  gramine  terras  ; 
Dum  sterilis  Libyse  siccis  spatiatur  arenis, 
Exaudit  trepidans  salientis  murmura  rivi. 
Qua  saxis  serpens  sinuosa  volumina  traxit, 
Nascitur  en!  nutans  juncus,  calamique  trementes. 
Valles,  quas  nuper  complerant  undique  sentes, 
En  !  buxus  frondens  et  nautica  pinus  inumbrant. 
Qua  prius  urticae  terras  dumique  tenebant, 
Myrtus  odora  viret,  florescitque  ardua  palma. 
Non  lupus  insidias  securo  tendet  ovili, 
Ast  agno  junctus  pascetur  vernantia  prata. 
Tiorida  mansuetam  florentia  vincla  gerentem 
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Ludentes  pueri  ducent,  non  damna  timcntes; 
Et  leo  cum  vitulo  stabulum  jam  qureret  amicus. 
Pastoris  lambet  plantas  placidissimus  anguis  ; 
Attollet  ridens  colubrum  turn  parvulus  infans, 
Exultans  oculos  squamasque  videre  micantes, 
Cuspide  protenta  ludens  linguaque  trisulca, 

Surgas,  alma  Sion  !  Judsese  gloria,  surgas, 
Lumine  purpureo  vestita  ;  oculosque  serenos 
Tollas  turrigerumque  caput ;  nam  longa  propago 
Atria  lata  tua  exultans  clamoribus  implet. 
En  !  tibi  natorum  surgit  ccleberrimus  ordo, 
Vivere  qui  poscunt  superasque  evadere  ad  auras. 
En  !  ssevae  gentes  nitidam  te  lumine  visunt, 
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Assistunt  portis  humiles,  et  templa  frequentant. 
En !  cingunt  aras  submisso  vertice  reges, 
Spargunturque  super  flores  quos  vere  Sabaeo 
Fragrantes  mulcent  aurae  ;  prsedives  Idume 
En  !  tibi  per  sylvas  respirat  thuris  odores  ; 
Splendetque  Ophiri  praeruptis  montibus  aurum. 
Panditur  en  !  coeli  fulgentis  porta  superba, 
Et  largis  rivis  rutilantia  lumina  fundit. 
Jam  sol  exoriens  radiis  non  sethera  tinget, 
Vespere  nee  crescens  implebit  cornua  luna, 
Sed  majore  tuo  victi  fulgore  recedent. 
Lux  tibi  resplendens,  lux  invictissima  late 
Ccelestes  sparget  radios,  ac  undique  laata 
Atria  lustrabit.     Lumen  fulgebit  et  ipsum, 
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Ridebitque  aeterna  dies,  et  lucidus  asther. 
Arebit  latum  pelagus,  siccasque  relinquet 
Terras,  in  fumos  coeli  convexa  recedent, 
Et  celsi  monies  vasta  cum  mole  labascent. 
Illi  mens  immota  manet ;  semperque  valebit 
Servare  ilk  suos  :  semper  tua  sceptra  manebunt, 
Et  tuus  immotus  regnabit  semper  IESUS. 
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ON    A    DISTANT    VIEW 


OF    THE 


ISEW   CHURCH,  SYDENHAM,    KENT.* 


In  the  soft  purple  of  the  cloudless  skies 
Which  flow'ry  May  with  fragrant  breezes  fans, 
While   Morn   is   on  the   wing,    yon   snow-white 

tow'r 
Of  simple  majesty  its  head  uplifts. 

*  The  building  had  not  been  consecrated,  when  these 
lines  were  written. 
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The  beams  diffusive  of  the  joyous  Sun, 
Climbing  in  proud  and  stately  grandeur  up 
The  glowing  concave  of  the  gorgeous  heav'ns, 
Rest  on  th'  aspiring  roof  in  golden  wreaths. 

What  soft  sensations  move  the  thoughtful  mind, 
In  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene  ! 
Nature  in  bridal  vest,  in  youth's  gay  bloom 
How  charming!  seems,  sweet-kindling  with  de- 

light, 
To  look  complacent  on  this  sign  of  love, 
And  pious  sympathy  of  man  with  man. 
She,    dress'd   in   smiles,    behind    whose   curtain 
stands 
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Working  the  secret  wonders  of  His  power, 
Unseen  the  Great  Creator,*  throws  around 
The  goodly  prospect  her  unsullied  robe 
Of  glory. — Works  like  this  she  conscious  deems, 
Of  noblest  aim  and  highest,  hallow'd  purport — 
Though  humble  off'rings  to  her  Maker's  praise — 
The  purest  emanations  from  the  fount 
Of  God's  benevolence  on  human  hearts 
Descending — of  the  Archetype  of  love 
Best,  brightest  effluence  to  the  sons  of  men. 

*  Nature,  throwing  wide 


Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties,  who  retired 
Behind  His  own  creation,  works  unseen. 

Cowper's  Task. 
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On  works  like  this  the  Author  of  all  ffood 
Looks  down  well  pleas'd ;  and,  with   approving- 
eye, 
He  beams  His  sanction  on  the  deed  which  aims, 
Through  time,  eternity,  to  bless,  to  save. 
Well  pleas'd  He  views  the  children  of  His  care, 
And  creatures  of  His  bounty,  thus  display 
Their  adoration  of  His  glorious  name, 
And  holy  joy  to  tread  His  sacred  courts. 
His  faithful  servants  God  delights  to  see, 
Th'  undying  interests  of  their  fellow-men, 
With  righteous  ardour,  conq'ring  zeal  pursue — 
Press  to  their  end,  beyond  the  verge  of  Time, 
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Their  fears  tremendous,  and  immortal  hopes, 
When  sublunary  views  shall  fade  away 
Like  morning  mists  before  the  orient  sun  ; 
And  temporal  sorrows,  earthly  joys  be  lost 
Beneath  those  countless  waves  that  know  no  shore, 
Each  winged  moment  whelming  in  the  surge 
More   spoils   of  Time  —  more   triumphs   of    the 
Grave. 

What  though  nor  Ophir's  mines,  nor  fragrant 
woods, 
Majestic  waving  on  the  tovv'ring  steep 
Of  hoary  Lebanon,  their  treasures  yield, 
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To  deck  the  modest  beauty  of  the  fane  ; 
Nor  costly  stones  of  Indus  and  the  east, 
Nor  burnish'd  ivory  from  Euphrates'  banks, 
Wrought  by  Sidonian  Art,  with  richest  skill, 
Its  walls  emblazon,  and  its  roofs  adorn  : 
What  though  no  radiant  cloud  of  glory  fill 
The  circuit  fair,  and  in  its  lucid  folds 
The  dread  mysterious  Presence  deep  enshrine : 
Yet  shall  be  heard  Salvation  and  the  Cross 
Within  the  solemn  temple.      Notes  of  praise, 
And  anthems  big  with  holy  joy,  shall  lift 
The  Christian's  soul  on  rapt  Devotion's  wing, 
From   Earth's   dim    orb    to    Heaven's    immortal 
vales. 
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There  shall  true  worshippers,  with  willing  feet, 

And  hearts  devout,  a  ready  entrance  find 

Within  the  vail — the  One,  the  Great  High-Priest, 

Christ  the  Anointed,  Judge  of  all  the  earth  ! 

No  rich  oblations  on  the  altar  laid 

Shall  Heav'n-sent  flames  'mid  clouds  of  incense 

burn  : 
The  lowly  ofFrings  of  the  contrite  heart 
Shall  win  the  assenting  favour  of  the  Skies. 

Jehovah's  sacred  sabbaths  there  shall  beam 
With  lustre  unalloy'd  of  rites  divine. 
For  prayer,  and  praise,  and  adoration  due 
To  Heaven's  o'erwatching  Providence,  shall  men 
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In  glad  assemblage  meet,  and  prostrate  fall 
Before  their  common  Father  and  their  God. 

Borne  on  the  stillness  of  the  ambient  air, 
At  even-tide,  the  knell  of  Death  shall  oft 
Fling  to  the  vale  below  its  solemn  tones— 
The  fearful  warnings  of  a  world  to  come  ! 

Ere  Time,  with  wasting  hand,  has  marr'd  the 
shrine, 
And  half-despoil'd  its  beauties,  there  shall  lie, 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  holy  ground, 
By  Earth's  chill  arms  embraced,  in  dull  repose, 
The  mould'ring  relics  of  what  once  was  man, 
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Of  'neath  the  greensward  or  the  marble  urn  ; 
Alike  awaiting  that  stupendous  morn, 
When  o'er  creation  the  dread  trump  shall  sound, 
And  burst  the  icy  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
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How  does  the  soul  of  man,  which  long  had  been 
Toss'd  on  the  billows  of  perplexing  Thought, 
The  turmoil  pass'd  away,  delight  to  turn 
At  last  to  calm  communion  with  herself! 

E'en  thus  the   eye,   which  many  a  moon  had 
dwelt 
On  Art's  gay  glitt'ring  works,  amid  the  blaze 
Of  some  rich  capital,  rests  pleased  at  length 
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On  Nature's  charms  divine,  congenial  still, 
And  suited  to  its  power —  her  living  scenes — 
Rocks,   hills,    and    valleys,    groves,    and   glassy 

streams, 
Heaven's  blue  serene,  and  Ocean's  wide  expanse. 

And  thus  the  dweller  of  the  distant  vale, 
List'ning,  'mid  Night's  deep  gloom,  to  the  wild  rule 
Of  storms  that  revel  on  the  mountain  wave, 
And  the  loud  uproar  fierce;  while  mighty  winds 
Dash  the  hoarse  surges  to  the  rocking  shore, 
In  conscious  safety  blesses  his  repose.* 


*  Quam  juvat  immites  ventos  audire  cubantem, 
Securum  et  somnos,  imbre  juvante,  sequi! 

TlBULLUS. 
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Deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  vale,  round  which 
Estremadura's  mountains  wind  them  ;  where 
The  balmy  breeze,  and  gently-waving  wood, 
The  flow'ry  pasture,  and  the  shaded  stream, 
Finding  'twixt  mossy  banks  its  pebbly  bed, 
Invite  the  willing  step  ;  to  solitude, 
To  meditation,  and  inglorious  ease, 
Retires  the  prince — on  whom  Fame's  dazzling  star 
Had  shed  its  golden  beam,  through  a  long  course 
Of  gliding  lustrums — the  far-dreaded  Charles. 
The  world  forgetting,  there  he  woos  the  smile 
Of  long-lost  Peace  :  the  tumult  and  the  din 
Of  the  world  far  away  upon  his  ear 
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In  now  faint  murmurs  falling,*  there  lie  seeks 
What  crowns  and  sceptres  never  shall  accord. 

Yet   had  his   name  prevail'd  ;  his   voice   been 
heard 
From  the  loud  Baltic  to  the  Black-Sea  tide. 
The  Wearer  of  the  Papal  crown  to  him 
Had  bow'd  a  suppliant,  captive  in  those  tow'rs 
Where  Rome's  high   Pontiff  wont  enthroned   to 
rule. 

*  He  from  all  the  stormy  passions  free 
That  restless  men  involve,  hears,  and  but  hears, 
At  distance  safe,  the  human  tempest  roar, 
Wrapt  close  in  conscious  peace.  Thomson. 
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To  his  proud  standard  on  the  crimson  field 

Of  fatal  Pavia,  hapless  Francis  saw 

Gaul's  cow 'ring  banners  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

Byzantium  too,  in  fulness  of  her  might, 

Had  hearken 'd  to  his  dictates  ;  and  her  bands 

Innumerous  check'd  their  fierce  and  fiery  way, 

As  o'er  the  boundless  plains,  which  Ister  sweeps 

With  the  swift  volume  of  his  dark-blue  waves, 

They  stretch'd  their  length'ning  files.  And  Tunis' 

chief, 
Of  hand  deep-tinged  with  blood,  the  stern  Cor- 
sair, 
Beheld  th'  Imperial  cohorts  hurl  the  bolt 
Of  angry  and  vindictive  War  amid 
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His  ruin'd  palaces  and  captured  walls. 
Broken  he  saw  the  rod  of  Slav'ry,  burst 
The  iron  yoke  which  bow'd  to  earth  the  neck 
Of  the  sore-suffering  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Many  a  long  ling 'ring  day  and  dreary  night, 
A  beam  of  consolation  Hope  had  none 
Athwart  their  melancholy  gloom  to  cast. 
Their  fetters  fall ;  and  shouting  myriads  raise, 
With  thankful  spirit  and  consenting  tongue, 
To    the    high     heav'ns    their    great    Deliverer's 


name, 
And  lauding  nations  swell  the  glorious  strain. 


His  power  and  grandeur,  splendor  and  renown, 
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To  him  are  now  as  though  they  ne'er  had  been  : 
As  the  child's  toys  he  values  all  their  worth. 
He  knows,  he  feels  how  unsubstantial  these, 
That  happiness  to  others'  eyes  appear 
Dazzled  by  their  resplendency,  had  been. 
The  Glory  of  dominion,  and  the  Pride 
Of  conquest,  and  to  sov'reigns  Homage  done, 
Whom  Fortune  favours,  and  whose  star  is  bright, 
By  yielding  nations  and  by  trembling  kings, 
Hold  to  his  lips  no  more  the  cup  of  Joy. 

The  stream  of  thought  in  other  channels  runs, 
And  other  prospects  fascinate  his  soul. 
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His  care  what  diff'rent  avocations  claim  ! 
What  purer  pleasures,  and  what  holier  hopes ! 
Pursuits  how  changed,  and  objects  how  controll'd  ! 
Subdued  Ambition,  but  sublimed  Desires, 
An  inlet  opening  to  serener  views, 
And  to  a  juster  estimate  of  all 
That  men  with  restless  toil  and  ardour  seek — 
When  won  not  happy  ! — brighter  dreams  impart, 
Than  visions  floating  round  the  monarch's  throne. 

See  !  in  the  quiet  of  his  lone  retreat, 
Descending  from  the  pinnacle  of  life, 
He  takes  the  common  level  of  mankind  : 
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No  more  a  ruler,  mighty  on  the  earth, 

But  one  of  them  whom  late  his  sceptre  svvay'd. 

Like  one  of  them  he  deems  himself ;  like  them 

Walking  the  appointed  way  of  all  who  live, 

That  ends  where  Death's  still  darkling  valley  lies. 

He  sees  the  prospect  less'ning;  feels  the  props 

Of  Nature  sinking,  and  the  closing  Hour 

Of  sublunary  things  on  silent  wing, 

With  slow  and  solemn  certainty,  advance. 

He   probes     the   soul    within ;    and    fain    would 

search 
Into  her  deepest  labyrinths,  and  lay  bare 
To  his  own  view  himself  in  the  sole  form 
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And  hues  which  Truth  exhibits  ;  wherewithal, 
Of  hand  officious,  she  is  wont  to  clothe — 
More  prompt  and  busier  still,  as  life  the  more 
Wanes  from  its  bright  meridian,  and  the  shades 
Of  Nature's  final  sleep  are  gathering  round — 
The  man  in  all  his  characters  distinct, 
Perchance  oft  startling  to  the  anxious  mind, 
Unused  to  ponder  on  the  lot  ordain'd 
To  all  of  Adam  born.     That  bar  he  sees 
In  prospect  full,  where  high  and  low  shall  meet, 
Petitioners  for  mercy  and  for  grace, 
And  kings  and  subjects  shall  in  judgment  stand. 
He  lifts  his  hands  in  pray'r,  his  heart  in  praise, 
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Whilst    Hope — yet   trembling — points   to  Eden's 
bowers.* 

Oft  when  the  anguish  of  Disease  permits, 
He  whiles  away  the  gently-rolling  hours 
'Mid  Nature's  richest  treasures,  loveliest  gifts — 
The  mead  where  flocks  in  whitening  clusters  graze 
Their  sweet  and  fresh  repast — the  garden  gay 
With  shrubs  and  blooming  flowers  of  ev'ry  tint, 
To  which  his  fost'ring  care  he  oft  extends, 

*  The  darker  part  of  the  picture  where  Charles  is  seen, 
under  the  influence  of  a  rigorous  superstition,  submitting 
to  the  most  extravagant  of  self-inflicted  torments,  is  here 
purposely  kept  out  of  view. — See  Dr.  Robertson's  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Charles  V. 
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With  hand  assiduous  to  the  pleasing  toil, 
Amid  their  fragrance-scatt'ring  ranks,  applied — 
The  cool   and  twilight   grove,   where  whisp'ring 

sports 
'Mongst  intertwined  boughs  the  Zephyr  mild, 
And  where  the  happy  birds,  with  cheerful  song, 
Woo  the  glad  echoes  of  the  sylvan  scene — 
The  winding  margin  of  the  glassy  brook, 
Whose  waters  glide  in  rippling  murmurs  by  : — 
'Mid  such  delights  as  these  he  oft  can  hush 
His  wearied  spirit  to  divine  repose, 
And  find  a  soft  refreshment  to  his  soul. 
Or  books  can  lend  their  help,  and  kind  subserve 
The  interests  of  his  quiet-seeking  mind  : 
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Whose  aid,  with  gentle  impulse,  fans  the  fire 
Which  Contemplation  on  her  altar  burns. 
Thus,  pass'd  away  his  busy  bustling  years, 
In  Wisdom's  ways  he  soothes  his  life's  decline. 

So  when  the  fiery  tempest's  wing  has  oft 
Convulsed  the  summer  skies  ;  at  parting  day, 
Its  rage  all  spent,  the  soft  and  fragrant  breath, 
Beneath  the  dewy  purple  of  the  heavens, 
Of  gentle  Zephyrus  fans  the  brow  of  Eve. 
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THYRSIS    ET    CANIS. 


A.  P.  SANDERSON. 


Thyrsis  erat  parvus  natus  pastoris  Amyntae, 
Qui  cruel elis  heri  ad  flumina  pavit  oves  ; 

Saepe  dedit  gemitus  cum  nox  succederet  atra, 
Saepe  dedit  lacrymas  cum  foret  orta  dies. 

Nam  quoties  tener  est  amissus  ovilibus  agnus, 
Aut  ad  longinquos  dux  gregis  ivit  agros, 

Thyrsida  turn  dominus  verbis  urgebat  acerbis- 
"  Tu  segnis  nunquam  claudis  ovile  tuum." 
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Memo  tamen  tarn  fidus  erat  quam  Thyrsis,  aprici 
Si  montis  fuerint  exsuperanda  juga; 

Nemo  tamen  tain  mitis  erat,  qui  vallibus  imis 
lnnocuam  vitam  ad  flumina  pura  colit. 

Nulli  stridentes  brumre  intractabilis  imbres, 
Frigoris  asperitas  nulla  nee  omne  gelu, 

Denique  non  fervens  aestas,  non  Sirius  ipse, 
Ex  illo  querulos  elicuere  sonos. 

Suetus  enim  pecora  ah !  totum  servare  per  annum, 
/Estus  atque  hyemes  hie  tolerare  valet; 

Sed  tamen  ingenui  mores  animusque  benignus 
Qua;  natura  dedit,  non  habuere  vices. 
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Ah  !  quis  pupillos  teget  et  tutabitur  orbos, 

Quis  curat  miseros  eripuisse  malis  ? 

Heu  !  manet,  eeternum  manet  ilium  injuria  seeva, 

Cui  vitae  primo  limine  moeror  adest.f 
###### 

t  These  verses  are  a  translation  of  part  of  a  very 
pleasing  little  poem  by  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the 
unambitious  title  of  "  Lubin  and  his  dog  Tray."  The 
lines  rendered  into  Latin  are  the  following: : — 

Young  Lubin  was  a  shepherd's  boy 
Who  watch'd  a  rigid  master's  sheep  ; 

And  many  a  night  was  heard  to  sigh. 
And  many  a  day  was  seen  to  weep.    . 

For  not  a  lambkin  e'er  was  lost, 

Or  wether  stray'd  to  field  remote, 
Hut  Lubin  ever  was  to  blame, 

Nor  careful  he,  nor  penn'd  his  cote. 
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Yet  not  a  trustier  lad  was  known 

To  climb  the  promontory's  brow  ; 
Nor  yet  a  tenderer  heart  e'er  beat 

Beside  the  brook  in  vale  below. 

From  hitn  stern  Winter's  drifting  snow, 

Its  pelting  sleet,  or  frost  severe, 
Or  scorching  Summer's  sultry  ray, 

Ne'er  forced  a  murmur  or  a  tear. 

For  ah  !  the  varying  seasons  had 
To  ev'ry  hardship  form'd  his  frame  ; 

Though  still  his  tender,  feeling  heart, 
By  Nature  nursed,  remain'd  the  same. 

But  whither  shall  the  orphan  fly, 
To  meet  Protection's  fostering  power? 

Oppression  waits  the  future  day, 
When  Misery  marks  the  natal  hour. 


(S.  S.) 
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TEKNA     nONOI. 


A.  P.  SANDERSON. 


Quos  ingenti  anates  gallina  eduxit  amore 

Cum  vis  naturae  ad  flumina  prima  rapit, 
Multa  gemens  mater  spatiatur  margine  ripse, 

Et  metuit  natis,  et  revocare  studet : 
Omnia  tentavit  pietas  materna  ;  sed  illos 

Tranantes  undas  nil  dolor  ille  movet. 
Quod  si  vult  mater  pullos  revocare  natantes,. 

Natures  ipsius  jura  novare  decet. 
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MILTON  I    CANTILENA    IN    MAII    ADVENTUM 
LATINE   REDDITA. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Nunc  Stella  Aurorae,  prasnuntia  laeta  diei, 
Exultans  oriente  venit,  secuiaque  reducit 
Herbiferum  Maium,  gremio  qui  fundere  gaudet 
Flores  luteolos,  et  primos  veris  honores. 
O  !  salve,  foecunde  parens  :  tu,  Maie,  juventam, 
Gaudia,  la±titiam  et  suavem  adducis  aniorem. 
Tu  nemora  et  sylvas  vocales  frondibus  ornas, 
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Tu  vestis  montes,  jactant  tua  munera  valles. 
Sic  te  maturo  celebraraus  carmine  laeti, 
Et  diuturna  tibi  gratantes  regna  precamur. 
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ON    THE    MISERIES    OF    HUMAN    LIFE 

FROM    THE    GREEK. 
A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Whatever  path  in  life  should  man  pursue, 
On  ev'ry  side  how  dreary  is  the  view ! 
Strife  at  the  bar,  at  home  is  anxious  pain, 
Toil  in  the  country,  dangers  on  the  main. 
Does  business  call  you  to  a  foreign  land  ? 
Distress  and  terror  rise  on  ev'ry  hand. 
IS  o  comfort  if  you  're  poor  :  if  you  've  a  wife, 
Strife  and  contention  vex  your  weary  life. 
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Pass  you  your  days  unmarried  and  alone  1 
In  dull  and  dreary  solitude  you  groan. 
Children  are  plagues  ;  a  childless  life  is  worse 
Headstrong  is  youth,  and  helpless  age  a  curse. 
Let  mortals  then  entreat  the  Powers  on  high, 
Not  to  be  born,  or  at  their  birth  to  die. 


A    CONTRAST    TO    THE    ABOVE. 

A.    P.    SANDERSON. 

Whatever  path  in  life  should  man  pursue, 
On  ev'ry  side  how  pleasing  is  the  view  ! 
Fame  at  the  bar,  at  home  are  peace  and  ease, 

Joy  'mid  the  fields,  and  lucre  on  the  seas. 
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Does  business  call  you  to  a  foreign  land  ? 
Respect  and  honour  wait  on  ev'ry  hand. 
None  know  it,  if  you  're  poor  :   if  you  've  a  wife, 
You  lead  a  peaceful  and  well-order'd  life. 
Pass  you  your  days  unmarried  and  alone  ? 
Freedom  of  choice  and  liberty  's  your  own. 
Children  are  dear  :  if  childless,  calm  your  days  : 
Strength  fires  the  young,  the  old  religion  sways. 
Then  let  not  mortals  pray  the  Powers  on  high, 
Not  to  be  born,  or  at  their  birth  to  die  ; 
For  ev'ry  man  in  ease  or  comfort  lives, 
And  ev'ry  state  some  joy  or  pleasure  gives. 
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Spirit  of  Time  departed  !  from  thy  throne, 
Round  which  impenetrable  shadows  roll 
Of  unsubstantial  realms  and  worlds  untried, 
O  list  our  prayer,  and  hear  our  solemn  call ! 
Sound  high  thy  awful,  monitory  voice, 
To  rouse  the  slumb'ring  nations,  and  awake 
From  sleep  more  fearful  than  the  sleep  of  Death, 
By  Nature's  mandate  on  the  sons  of  men 
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Imposed — the  heritors  of  promised  bliss 
Beyond  the  grave,  and  never-ending  life. 

Direct  man's  vision  to  the  real  scope, 
The  one,  the  all-momentous  purport,  end 
Of  his  terrestrial  being ;   and  dispel 
The  more  than  Stygian  darkness  from  the  soul. 
Teach   him    to   fix    his   wand'rino;  thoughts,  and 

dwell, 
With  sober  meditation,  on  the  truth 
Blazon'd  in  characters  distinct  around 
His  ev'ry  path,  and  legible  to  all : — 
The  truth — how  short  and  transitory  life  ! 
How  fading  this  world's  glories,  and  her  o-ifts 
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How  perishable  !— Death  with  scythe  exact 
Sweeping  his  thousands  to  the  tomb,  and  tens 
Of  thousands,  in  the  brief  space  that  forms 
The  whirling  circlet  of  our  nether  orb 
On  her  diurnal  axis.     Still  more  dread — 
How  many  summon 'd  to  their  last  account, 
Without  one  moment's  warning — unprepared— 


To  stand  before  their  Judge  ! 


The  year  is  gone, 
And — gone  for  ever  !  buried  in  the  deep 
Of  shoreless  eternity  !    Rivers  thus 


Are  lost  commingled  with  the  ocean  wave. 
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Crown'd  with  his  hoary  honours,  feeble  Age, 
And  vigorous  Youth  so  fresh  with  vermeil  hue, 
Have  pass'd  alike  away  to  other  scenes, 
From  all  life's  pains,  its  pleasures  and  its  hopes — 
With  countless  warnings  to  the  erring  crowds 
That  soon  shall  follow — in  the  fleeting  course 
Of  twelve  moons'  revolution.     Serious  thought' 

How  big   with   mighty  schemes,  by  Hope  up- 
borne, 
Who  flatters  oft— both  flatters  and  deceives, 
Of  brightest  tints  a  far  perspective  drawn 
By  her  illusive  pencil,  hapless  man, 
In  fond  anticipation  of  delights 

VOL,    IT. 
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Which  ne'er  shall  be,  sees  not  the  fatal  gulf 
Op'ning  beneath  him — and  he  sinks,  no  more 
To  rise  !    The  solemn,  the  portentous  truth  ! — 
It  strikes  to  chords  responsive  in  the  heart. 

The  honours,  glories  of  the  world  how  vain 
And  evanescent!  short-lived  as  the  dew 
Of  summer  morning,  when  shines  out  the  sun  ; 
And  light  as  silken  gossamer,  that  floats 
On  the  still  bosom  of  the  vernal  air. 

'Twere  wise  in  man  to  stretch  his  ardent  view 
To  scenes  perennial  of  delight  and  good  : 
And  as  the  eagle  towers  towards  the  sun 
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Through  fields  of  light,  to  meet  his  golden  beam, 
'Twere  wise  in  man,  on  wing  of  Hope  sublime, 
To  catch  the  splendors  of  immortal  day. 


I  111:   END. 
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